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INTRODUCING A 21ST 
THAT LOOKS RIGHT AT 


The Marvin Magnum Authentic 
Double-Hung may look like 

it belongs in the Nineteenth 
Century. But the truth is 

the technology we build into 
this window will be more 

at home in the Twenty-first. 


AUTHENTIC. RIGHT DOWN 


TO THE DIVIDED LITES. 


Some companies might be 


content to simulate what were 
originally divided lites by plac- 
ing a wood (or even plastic) 

grid over a single pane of glass. 

Not Marvin. 

By taking the time and 
making the effort to create real 
divided lites, we give you a 
window that more closely repli- 
cates the original. We bring 
the true spirit of craftsmanship 
to the job. The same crafts- 
manship to be found in the 


original windows. 

At the same time, we offer 
you a wide range of glazings 
for efficiency. Choose single, 
insulating, solar bronze, solar 
gray, solar cool, Low-E, or 
Low-E with Argon. At Marvin, 
authenticity is no excuse for 
inefficiency. 


A STRONGER WINDOW. 
FROM STRONGER STOCK. 


This window is made to stand 
the load. %4"stockis standard in 
the frames, with 13⁄4" through- 
out the sash. Header, check 
rail and bottom sash, all are 
sealed with the best possible 
weatherstripping. 


The result is a window that 
performs better under severe 
weather conditions. Without 
compromising the architectural 
integrity of the building. 


CENTURY WINDOW 
HOME IN THE 18005. 


AN EASIER WINDOW TO 
MAINTAIN. 


Both sash on every Magnum 


Double Hung tilt into the room 
for cleaning. It’s a feature that 
will save time and money 

for years to come. 

Even the exterior is easy to 
maintain since we offer this 
window with Polycron finish, 
as well as in natural Ponderosa 
pine that’s been specially 
treated to protect against rot 
and decay. 

The object isn’t just a win- 
dow that looks and works better. 
It's a window that looks and 
works better while it lasts longer. 


WESET THESTANDARDFOR 
NON-STANDARD SIZES. 


Some companies are content 
to offer standard sizes from 
inventory. We make every win- 
dow to order. This unique, 
Marvin way of doing business 
makes it easier for us to fab- 
ricate windows that simply don't 
fit into other companies’ plans. 

Whether its a Special project 
with hundreds of one-of-a-kind 
replicas or a single window 
that simply boggles the mind, 
we stand ready to work with 
you. Every step of the way. 

Ask around. People will 
tell you how we cooperate. 


WE'RE READY AND WAITING. 
RIGHT BY THE PHONE. 


For more information, plus the 
name of your nearest qualified 
Marvin Magnum distributor, 
call us toll-free at 1-800- 
328-0268 (in Minnesota 
1-612-854-1464). Or write 
Marvin Magnum Windows, 
8043 24th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55420. 

Well show you why the 
future looks better through a 
Marvin Magnum Authentic 
Double Hung. 


ENGINEERED TO 
OPEN THE MIND. 
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For 2,000 years, architects have worked wonders with brick. 
And no matter how innovative the design, brick has always provided the flexibility they need. 
So next time you have a great idea—use brick. And work a few wonders of your own. 


VY If you can see it in your mind, you can build it with brick. 


For more information write to: Brick Institute of America, 11490 Commerce Park Drive, Reston, VA 22091. 
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Editor in Charge: Daralice D. Boles 


A Grand Gateway 

Helmut Jahn’s United Airlines’ Terminal 1, at O’Hare Airport, 
Chicago, is striking in its grandeur as the arrival gate to the city. 
Murphy/Jahn worked in association with A. Epstein & Sons. 

Jim Murphy 

P/A Inquiry: Parking Garages 

The trends in parking garage design include an increased mix of 
uses and a greater contextualism. A general discussion of these 
trends is accompanied by examples. Michael McCullar 


Wright Prevails 

The Meyer May house in Grand Rapids, Mich., a Frank Lloyd 
Wright Prairie House design, is restored by coordinator Carla Lind 
and architects Tilton & Lewis. Susan Doubilet 

The Selling of Frank Lloyd Wright 

Record-breaking prices paid for original furniture by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, the controversial sales of his drawings and designs, and an 
expanding market for Wright reproductions beg the question: who 
owns the rights to Wright? Daralice D. Boles 

The First of its Kind 

The Jacobs House I, in Madison, Wis., the first built example of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's visionary Usonian houses, has been carefully 
restored by Chicago architect John Eifler. Pilar Viladas 

P/A Technics: Redone Wright 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s daring use of materials has challenged the 
ingenuity of architects restoring his buildings. Thomas Fisher 
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Cover 

Tunnel connecting Concourses 
B and C, United Airlines 
Terminal I at O’Hare Airport. 
Design by Murphy/Jahn, neon 
sculpture by Michael Hayden 
(p. 95). 

Photo: Timothy Hursley. 


Barrel Vault Luminous Ceiling 


Our new CS950 true-arc luminous ceiling 


combines the spatial drama of a barrel 
vault, the ambiance of a skylight, and 

the convenience of fully controlled 
illumination. It is cleanly detailed 

and easily installed with prefabricated 
and prefinished components. Available in 
standard opening widths of 6’, 8’, 10’ 
and 12’, and any length in 2’ increments. 
Custom sizes, arcs, and framing member 


colors are available on special order. 


FOFMS+SUfFACES 


Forms+Surfaces Ceilings Division Box 5215 Santa Barbara, CA 93150 (805) 969-7721 
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EDITORIAL 


Two subjects in this 
issue are related to 
broader contexts: the 
P/A Reader Poll to 
the economic 
situation of the 
profession as 
reported in a new 
AIA survey; the new 
P/A Selected Detail to 
earlier traditions of 
this magazine. 


Data and Details 


Data: Our publication of this month’s P/A Reader Poll on Fees and Encroachment happens to coincide 
with the publication by AIA of its 1987 Firm Survey Report. Although gathered in different ways from 
differently chosen respondents, the data assembled through these two efforts correspond on certain 
broad questions and are complementary in the areas where they do not overlap. 

While the P/A Poll is based on the responses of 1000 readers with various positions in architecture 
and related fields, the AIA Survey gathered responses representing 1800 firms owned by AIA members. 
While the P/A Polls focus on opinion, this one-time AIA effort sought primarily hard data. 

Both surveys asked how firms’ revenues for 1987 were expected to compare with those for 1986. 
AIA’s report shows 62 percent of firms expecting a better “business performance” this year than last, 
20 percent the same, and 16 percent poorer; the P/A poll’s corresponding figures for “total fees” showed 
46 higher, 39 “about the same,” and 16 lower. Only the top two figures differ—perhaps in part because 
P/A’s phrase was “about the same,” partly perhaps because AIA’s data were gathered in the spring, 
whereas P/A’s were submitted in August, with more of the year completed and less leeway for wishful 
thinking. 

While the P/A Poll asked several questions related to reliance on consultants and the pass-along of 
fees involved, the AIA survey reports mainly that the firms it covered pass through about 25 percent 
of gross revenues, and that of this amount 72 percent goes to engineers; the P/A poll shows the median 
portion passed along to be a fairly close 22 percent, then goes on to show how the percentage varies 
with several factors. 

The AIA survey asks what percentage of revenue is generated by various kinds of work. Interestingly, 
new building design accounts for only 58 percent of total revenue, the rest earned from rehab and 
renovation jobs, interior design commissions, and other work; in terms of building types, office buildings 
account for 16 percent of all revenues, the biggest single chunk. AIA also extracts regional data, showing 
that this year the Northeast is the most prosperous region, with highest individual incomes and the 
brightest expectations, while the picture is most glum in the “West South Central” states, centered on 
Texas. 

A more detailed report on this just-issued AIA Firm Survey will appear in next month’s P/A News 

Report. For significant data and opinion on architectural firm fees and relations with consultants and 
competitors, see the P/A Reader Poll on pages 15-19. 
Details: This month’s issue of P/A marks the revival of Selected Details, for many years a popular item 
in this magazine. Although P/A has not published a Selected Detail page since 1972, readers have never 
stopped urging us to revive it. Although we have shown many pages of details within our regular feature 
articles on both Design and Technics, they have never quite replaced those pages dedicated to a selected 
detail-of-the-month. 

The details to be shown on our revived Selected Detail pages may be extracted from one of the 
buildings featured in the issue or they may document an example from some other source. (This month’s 
inaugural Selected Detail is drawn from an example shown in our May P/A Technics article on Ceilings.) 
Whether or not related to a project featured in the issue, these Selected Detail pages will regularly 
appear as the very last editorial page in the issue, just a page or two inside the back cover (page 169 in 
this issue). We know from experience that this is one of the easiest places to look for an item in a 
magazine, and we hope that this special page—long identified with P/A and absent too long from it—is 
something you will be looking for monthly. B 
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THE LASTING 
IMPRESSIONS OF 
URFACE APPEAL. 


Designed specially for the hospi- to enhance your designs. And all the 

tality industry, the Surface Appeal Surface Appeal offerings are easy 

collection is a lucious bounty of to hang, easy to keep clean and 

taste. Choose from soft, warm incredibly durable. 

colors, neutrals and patterns by The new Surface Appeal collection. 

the bushel. It’s unforgettable. And it’s available 
Each creates a lasting impression exclusively from Sunwall of America. 


ATLANTA, CHICAGO, DALLAS, PHILADELPHIA. LOS ANGELES 1-800-523-8006 


= 
Sunwall 27\ 


CONTRACT VINYL WALLCOVERING 


TORONTO, MONTREAL, VANCOUVER (416) 791-8788 
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Views 


Architect Selection I 

Thanks for the excellent Edito- 
rial in the September issue of 
Progressive Architecture (p. 7). 
Your thoughts and insights were 
particularly helpful to me and 
my staff in our continuing effort 
to improve our proposal re- 
sponses. I must say, though, I 
haven’t ever considered a 
hardwood box! 

G. Lawson Drinkard, III, AIA 
Partner 

VMDO Architects 

Charlottesville, Va. 


City Hall Dissent 

I cut out the picture of Missis- 
sauga City Hall from the cover 
of the August 1987 P/A (pp. 
69-79), and hung it on my wall 
with the caption, “A stunning 
example of adaptive re-use, this 
Ontario nuclear power plant was 
creatively transformed into a 
Catholic Church.” 

In the same issue, your “con- 
ventions” piece had Paul Gapp’s 
assessment that “Post Modern- 
ism” had “. . . trickled down into 
the hands of less and less compe- 
tent architects... . If P/A wants 
to give an award to the most 
Stalinesque, overbearing, Neo- 
Classical head-trip of the 1980s, 
Mississauga City Hall would have 
my vote. The Past keeps putting 
its icy hand on our shoulder. 
Kenneth Caldwell, ASLA 
Carey/Caldwell Partnership 
Vashon Island, Wash. 


License with Titles 

Inarecent effort to put off read- 
ing any one of anumber of texts 
I am accumulating in order to 
prepare for my landscape archi- 
tecture registration exam, I 
picked up the September 1987 
issue of P/A. I was quite in- 
terested, not to mention enter- 
tained, by the hoha over licens- 
ing and titular distinctions 
(Views, p. 11). 

Imagine my surprise when I 
stumbled over yet another exam- 
ple of P/A’s careless misappella- 
tion. You refer to Allan Green- 
berg’s collaboration (Jekyll to his 
Lutyens) as “landscape architect 
Deborah Nevins” (p. 115). Deb- 
orah Nevins is not a landscape 
architect. Deborah Nevins is a 


historian, a horticulturist, a de- 
signer. 

Deborah Pond 
Unlicensed-landscape-architect- 
intern 

New York, N.Y. 


Award winner for use of stone: Norstar 
Plaza, Albany, N.Y. 


Stone Awards Correction 

P/A’s article on the Tucker 
Awards of the Building Stone 
Institute (Aug., p. 26) reported 
nine winners, but omitted one of 
them from the list: Norstar 
Plaza, an adaptive reuse of the 
Albany (N.Y.) railroad station, 
by Einhorn Yaffee Prescott, Ar- 
chitects and Engineers, Albany. 


Robbing St. Paul 

As several readers have pointed 
out—and we really knew—the 
Cathedral of St. Paul (P/A, Sept. 
1987, p. 153) is in St. Paul, Minn., 
not Minneapolis. Also, its walls 
are of stone, not brick. 


Mississauga Credit 

In the Mississauga City Hall 
(P/A, Aug. 1987, p. 69), the artist 
who designed and executed the 
Council Chamber ceiling was 
Sharon McCann. 


License correction 

Glenn Allen Neighbors, iden- 
tified in our September Views 
column (p. 11) as unlicensed, has 
in fact been registered for over a 
year and is a member of AIA. 


Name Correction 

For the new Mission Bay plan 
(P/A, June 1987, p. 37), the proj- 
ect director for the San Francisco 
Department of City Planning is 
Alex Bash. 


And with the effects of weather...urban 
pollution...acid rain, forever is getting shorter 
every day. 


ProSoCo, Inc. introduced the Conservare® 
system of stone strengtheners and water 
repellents specifically for professionals who 
are responsible for preserving masonry 
surfaces. 


These compounds help prolong the life of 
deteriorating masonry. They replace the 
natural binding materials of the masonry, 
improving the surface and sub-surface 
strength. Making the masonry strong again. 


Conservare® is a cost-effective alternative 
to expensive stone replacement. And. it does 
not damage the surface as other chemical 
processes can. 


To find out how Conservare® can help make 
your masonry truly last forever, call us. We 
will send you information immediately. 


Conservare” 


Masonry Preservation Products 


A> 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
P.O. Box 1578, Kansas City, KS 66117 
Stone Mountain, GA/South Plainfield, NJ 
913/281-2700 
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ANDERSEN'S REMARKABL 


HOT SUN INTC 


Until now, about the 
only way you could reduce 
the heat of the sun was with 
windows that also reduced 
the light of the sun. That 
made for buildings that 
looked like mirrors on the 
outside, and a bit like caves 
from the inside. 

Now, Andersen has 
developed a window that 
reduces the sun’s heat 21⁄2 
times better than ordinary 
single-pane glass, yet it lets 
in twice as much light as 
mirror-like reflective glass. 


ANOTHER DESIGN 
OPTION, WITH 
WINDOWS THAT WORK. 

Andersen” High- 
Performance Sun windows 
don’t have the impenetrable 
and inscrutable look of most 


Summer 
Sun 


reduce ultra violet rays 


SSNS 87117 © 1987 Andersen Corp 


reflective glass. Yet for BETTER LOOKING that looks handsome from the 


all their effectiveness against outside, yet it doesn’t distort 
heat gain, they are able to 8 aR colors for the people looking 
provide more natural light, too. FROM INSIDE out. In fact, it makes these 

And, unlike most windows : colors look much richer. The 


you find in commercial These Andersen win- greens are greener and the 
buildings,ours open and close. dows have a soft bronze tint blues are bluer. 
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EW WINDOWS IURN 


OOL DAYLIGHT. 


WHERE AND HOW. 
(IT’S NOT DONE 
WITH MIRRORS.) 


It takes a truly remark- 
able window to control the 
awesome power of the sun. 
We call it the Andersen 
High-Performance Sun 
window. You can find out 
more about what’ avail- 
able and how it works by 
calling your Andersen dis- 
tributor. And by consulting 
Sweet’s File 08610/AND. 
Or write Andersen Corp., 
Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. 


— PLANTS FLOURISH. of visible light for people and 


plants to flourish. Add to all 
__COLORS FADE LESS. that two more pertinent 


One more wonder. This points: these windows are 
window filters out 88% of eminently affordable and 
the ultraviolet rays that fade readily available off the 
fabrics, yet there’s still plenty shelf. 
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Kim's Outdoor Tube System 
offers a distinctive solution to 
site lighting, complementing a 
wide variety of architectural 
forms. Clean lines and preci- 
sion detailing reinforce the 
progressive image of its sur- 
rounding architecture and site. 
At night, the OTS provides out- 
standing illumination and vis- 
ual security. Available in 6” and 
8” diameters, 70W to 400W, 
12“ to 30’ pole heights, and 
uncompromised Kim quality. 


Core Laboratories, Las Colinas at Irving, Texas. 
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By a large majority, 
P/A’s readers believe 
that professional fees 
are inadequate, that 
too much of their 
income goes to 
consultants, and that 
other professions are 


increasingly stalking 
their turf. 


1 “Fees architects collect are too low 
to assure good service to the client.” 


2 “Architects are losing ground to 
other professionals and businesses 
offering similar services.” 


PA Reader Poll 


Fees and Encroachment 


“P/A readers believe that archi- 
tects are losing ground to other 
professions and businesses, 
and that the level of competition 
has increased over the last five 
years.“ So conclude consultants 
Morrison & Morrison in report- 
ing results of P/A’s sixth Reader 
Poll. What’s more, competition 
from other architects is also 
exacting a toll: Although ar- 
chitects complain that fees are 
too low to assure good service 
to the client, at least half of all 
firms have cut their fees re- 
cently.” 

While most respondents rec- 
ommend diversifying services as 
a competitive strategy, the 
number of added in-house serv- 
ices appears to have no effect on 
the percentage of fees passed 
along to outside consultants or 
on readers’ assessments of their 
firms’ competitive situations. 


The Sample 

A relatively high number of re- 
sponses— 1200, from which 
1000 were drawn for tabula- 
tion—indicates that these linked 
subjects are of great concern to 
P/A’s readers. Although the an- 
swers came mainly from owners/ 
principals (68 percent of the 
sample), interest among other 
professionals is evident from the 
strong showings among project 
managers (17 percent), staff 
architects (9 percent), and other 
staff people (8 percent). 
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3 “Approximately what percentage 
of your firm’s fees are passed along 
to consultants?” 


The great majority of re- 
sponses (82 percent) came from 
those in architecture and A/E 
firms, with other respondents 
split between design firms (7 
percent), engineering firms (4 
percent), in-house professionals 
in business, institutions, and 
government (4 percent), and 
others (3 percent). Readers from 
small firms (1—9 people) ac- 
counted for 61 percent of the 
answers, those from medium- 
sized firms, 25 percent, and 
those from large firms (50 or 
more people), 14 percent. 


Architects’ plight (Figures 1—2) 
By strikingly similar percentages 
in their responses, P/A readers 
believe that fees architects collect 
are too low (85 percent agree) 
and that architects are losing 
ground to other professions and 
businesses (84 percent agree). 
Respondents from architecture 
or A/E firms (82 percent of the 
sample) support these unsettling 
statements to an even greater 
degree (89 and 86 percent, for 
the respective questions). These 
perceptions hardly vary with size 
of firms or the number of in- 
house services they offer, but 
firms that pass relatively little of 
their fees along to consultants 
(under 10 percent) appear to 
feel less beleaguered, agreeing 
with these statements by some- 
what moderate percentages of 
75 and 77, respectively. 


60% 


50% 


30% 


20% 


10% 
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Small: 1-4 


0% 


4 Median percentage of firm’s fees 
passed along by size of firm. 


Sharing the fees (Figures 3-6) 
Percentage of fees passed along 
to consultants appears to be not 
only a source of concern in itself, 
but an indicator of how dire a 
view architects have of their fees 
and competitive pressures. The 
reported percentages passed 
along divided fairly evenly into 
three ranges: low (up to 10 per- 
cent), medium (11—25 percent), 
and high (26 percent and up). 
Four percent of readers re- 
ported turning over a daunting 
40 percent or more to consult- 
ants. Some 10 percent of read- 
ers—mainly staff profession- 
als—could not report this 
statistic. 

Of those who pass along over 
1⁄4 of their fees, 82 percent feel 
the amount is excessive. But 
even among those passing along 
less than 10 percent, 44 percent 
feel this way. 

Medium-sized firms report 
paying most heavily for outside 
consultants, although 76 percent 
of them report offering at least 
two types of additional in-house 
services—typically interior de- 
sign and another ancillary serv- 
ice (see Figure 14). Compared 
with smaller or larger firms, they 
seem to face the highest propor- 
tion of service demands that 
cannot be met in-house. 

Although adding in-house 
capabilities would seem to en- 
sure retaining a larger propor- 
tion of the fee, the consultants’ 
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share is not reduced appreci- 
ably for firms with larger num- 
bers of in-house services. Ob- 
serving the data, the Morrisons 
conclude: “Either firms are not 
diversifying in areas which can 
save them consulting fees, or 
clients are continuing to insist 
on use of outside services, or 
both of these factors are at 
work.” 

Indeed, 65 percent of all re- 
spondents agree that clients 
often request outside consultants 
because they do not trust archi- 
tects’ ability to perform some 
services. The percentage agree- 
ing on this rises with the number 
of in-house services offered 
(from 59 percent for those offer- 
ing the fewest, to 71 percent for 
those offering several), suggest- 
ing that those firms adding in- 
house services are responding to 
demands raised by complex 
projects, but do not catch up 
with the diversity of specialties 
that clients often require on such 
projects. 

“Architects appear to accept 
the fact that a portion of their 
fees must be passed along to 
outside professionals,” con- 
clude the Morrisons, “since 
they exhibit a reluctance to 
offer some important services 
in-house. However, this heavy 
reliance on outside consultants 
clearly affects the firm’s profita- 
bility and its ability to quote 
competitive fees.” 


Fee cutting (Figures 7—8) 

Just one half of the readers 
polled report that they have had 
to cut fees recently in order to 
win commissions; 40 percent 
report that they have not; 10 
percent—mainly staff profes- 
sionals—just don’t know. (Per- 
centages in Figures 7 and 8 are 
based on the readers who could 
answer.) 

In terms of in-house services, 
the firms with the fewest and the 
most showed less incidence of 
fee cutting than those apparently 
caught in the middle. And by a 
much more pronounced differ- 
ence, the incidence of fee cutting 
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6 “Fees architects collect are too low,” 
by percentage of fees passed on. 


rose as the percentage of fees 
passed along increased. When 
asked if they had lost work re- 
cently because others have cut 
their fees, 64 percent reported 
that they had, a very large 23 
percent did not know (indicating 
that clients are not open about 
the effect of fees on their deci- 
sions), and a very small 13 per- 
cent reported no such losses. As 
in the case of several other ques- 
tions, the answers to this one 
appeared to vary strongly with 
the percentage of fees passed 
along. 

Many more readers report 
that their competitors have got- 
ten jobs by cutting fees than 
admit to getting jobs themselves 
this way. Allowing for some 
losses of commissions to less- 
than-professional enterprises, it 
would appear that some selective 
memory is at work here. 

Fee prospects (Figure 9) 
Notwithstanding their dim views 
of their fees and competitive 
position, P/A readers take a gen- 
erally optimistic view of this 
year’s fees compared to last 
year’s. Overall, 45 percent ex- 
pect an increase in total fees this 
year, 39 expect roughly the 
same, and only 16 percent antici- 
pate a decrease. The small firms 
(1—9 people) have lower expecta- 
tions than medium or larger 
firms, for which the data are 
quite similar, and the projected 
fees for firms that pass along 
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7 Firm has had to cut fees recently to win commissions, by size of firm, number 
of in-house services, and percentage of fees passed along to consultants. 


more than Hof their fees to 
consultants are distinctly less 
positive, with 24 percent antic- 
ipating a drop. 

A brighter outlook for increas- 
ing fees is found among firms 
with higher numbers of in- 
house services. This is one of the 
very few benefits that this survey 
finds associated with diversifica- 
tion of the firm (another is im- 
proved resistance to fee cutting). 


Stiffer competition (Figure 10) 
Respondents to the poll believe, 
by a majority of 84 percent, that 
architects are losing ground to 
other professions and businesses 
offering competing services. 
Those in architecture and A/E 
firms are particularly convinced 
(86 percent), while those in other 
areas agree by a lower, but still 
substantial majority (74 percent). 
Those whose pass-along to con- 
sultants is low (0—10 percent) 
also see the situation as less ex- 
treme (77 percent agree). 


Encroaching (Figures 11—12) 
The perceived sources of en- 
croachment vary considerably 
among firms, but there are cer- 
tain overall patterns. The major- 
ity of readers, regardless of the 
type and size of their firms, re- 
gard design-build organizations 
as the most serious threat. 
Among those from architec- 
ture firms, the ranking of 
threats—after design-build— 
varies with size of firm. Profes- 
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sionals from small firms see un- 
licensed architects as their sec- 
ond most serious source of en- 
croachment (57 percent citing 
them), a source that recedes 
sharply in importance for larger 
firms (though even for firms of 
over 50, it is listed by 28 percent). 
Those from medium-sized firms 
see interior designers as their 
second-ranking outside com- 
petitors (52 percent citing them), 
but encroachment from this 
source is perceived similarly for 
firms of all sizes. Those from 
large firms identify construction 
managers as the second most 
important threat (44 percent 
citing them), and the perceived 
importance of CM’s drops con- 
sistently with firm size (to 32 
percent for small firms). 

Engineers appear to be less of 
a threat to large firms (31 per- 
cent citing them) than to 
medium-sized and small ones 
(averaging 41 percent). In-house 
architects pose virtually the same 
moderate threat to firms of all 
sizes. 

As the percentage of fees 
passed along to consultants goes 
up, so does the perceived en- 
croachment from every quarter. 
The percentage of those perceiv- 
ing no serious encroachment 
plummets from 17 percent for 
those passing along 0—10 per- 
cent of their fees to 3 percent for 
those passing along more than 
25 percent. It appears from this 
that architects see encroachment 
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10 “The level of competition from 
other professions and businesses has 
increased in the past five years.” 


on their territory not just from 
those who compete with them 
for prime contracts with the 
client, but from those as well 
who sap their fees as their con- 
sultants. 

When asked to report on ac- 
tual losses of commissions to 
those in other professions or 
businesses, repondents showed 
that their perceptions reflected 
actual experience fairly accu- 
rately. Understandably, the per- 
centage reporting actual losses 
within a specified period is 
smaller in all categories than the 
percentage perceiving encroach- 
ment. In general, those from 
small firms were more likely 
than others to perceive threats 
that were not supported by ac- 
tual experience this year. Also, 
those from firms that pass along 
more than 25 percent of their 
fees were most likely to perceive 
encroachment out of proportion 
to lost commissions. 


Diversifying (Figures 13—15) 
As a competitive strategy, diver- 
sifying the firm’s services is fa- 
vored by 73 percent of readers. 
There are few strong differences 
in the data reported for various 
groups: Those in the smallest 
firms (0—4 people) are under- 
standably a bit less enthusiastic 
about diversifying (68 percent 
for it); staff architects are more 
positive about it than their 
superiors (76 percent in favor). 
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14 In-house service capabilities firms 
currently have. 
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11 “Which professions or businesses 
do you feel are seriously encroaching 
upon services offered by your firm?” 


Among firms who already have 
the most added services (four or 
more) a tendency toward polar- 
ized opinion is indicated: A high 
41 percent “agree completely” 
on expanding services, but rela- 
tively high percentages also dis- 
agree (22 percent “somewhat,” 8 
percent “completely”). 

In reporting their actual in- 
house services, 87 percent show 
at least one additional capability. 
About 40 percent of the total 
offer two or three such services, 
and about 30 percent offer four 
or more. Generally the larger 
the firm, the more numerous the 
services; the percentage report- 
ing no additional ones at all 
drops from 24 percent for the 
smallest firms (1—4 people) to 
less than | percent for those with 
over 50 people. It is noteworthy 
that 76 percent of even the small- 
est firms offer at least one added 
service and 43 percent offer two 
or more. Among the largest 
firms (50 or more people), 54 
percent offer four or more addi- 
tional services, and only 8 per- 
cent provide only one. Medium- 
sized firms typically offer two or 
three additional services (re- 
ported by 42 percent of them), 
with 24 percent offering one or 
less, 34 percent four or more. 

Interior design is by far the 
most common additional service 
for firms of all sizes. Engineering 
differs from the other services in 
the extent to which its inclusion 
100% 
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types of services your firm offers oris 
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12 “To which professions or busi- 
nesses has your firm actually lost 
commissions in the past 12 months?” 


varies with size of firm—from 
only 16 percent for firms of 1—4 
people to 58 percent for firms of 
50 or more, for which it is the 
second most common in-house 
offering. 

Diversification of firms’ serv- 
ices is limited by various factors, 
87 percent of the readers believe. 
Liability is a constricting factor 
to an appreciably larger propor- 
tion of those from firms that pass 
along more than 4 of their fees 
(69 percent of them), suggesting 
that this concern is helping to 
perpetuate their dependence on 
consultants. 

The factor of clients requiring 
consultants was cited by a rela- 
tively small 13 percent, but these 
percentages rise sharply with the 
number of services offered, from 
8 percent for those offering one 
added service or less to 20 per- 
cent for those with four or more 
in-house services. 

While only 13 percent, overall, 
felt free of constrictions on their 
services, this percentage rose, 
understandably, for those al- 
ready offering four or more 
added services, to 18 percent. 
And for those passing along less 
than 10 percent of their fees, the 
percentage not feeling con- 
stricted rose to 20. 


Licensing (Figures 16-17) 

As a defense against encroach- 
ment, 80 percent of readers be- 
lieve that architectural licensing 
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16 “Architectural licensing laws 
should be strengthened or better en- 
forced to discourage encroachment.” 
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13 “Architects should expand the 
services they offer to counteract 
encroachment.” 


laws should be strengthened and 
better enforced. This figure rises 
to 85 percent for those from 
architecture and A/E firms, and 
it drops to 59 percent for readers 
in other situations. 

On the question of licensing 
interior designers, readers were 
more divided, with 56 opposing 
their licensing and 44 percent 
seeing some justification for it. 
And the percentages show con- 
siderable polarization, with 59 
percent taking the extreme posi- 
tions. It appears that there is real 
difference of opinion on this 
issue, some apparently believing 
such licensing would hinder 
their firms from competing in 
interior design, and almost as 
many feeling that such licensing 
would strengthen the positions 
of qualified architectural firms. 


Interdependence 

In reviewing the results of this 
poll, the Morrisons perceive a 
“cycle of interdependence” 
involving architectural firms 
and their consultants. While a 
very large 87 percent of all firms 
have diversified their in-house 
services to some extent, at least 
95 percent are supporting some 
outside consultants. “At least in 
part,” they conclude, “archi- 
tects are contributing to the 
growth of the same profession- 
als who may be independently 
vying for the same clients.” 
John Morris Dixon a 
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17 “There is no justification for state 
licensing of interior designers.” 
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Winner of the 1986 
Gold Nugget Grand 
Award from the 
Pacific Coast 
Builders’ Conference, 
the Villas and Offices 
at Sweetwater, 
Sugarland, Texas, 
present a skyscape of 
arresting design. 

A major unifying element throughout 
this mixed use development, is the choice 
of Dryvit exterior insulation and finish 
system (EIFS) for exterior walls. Towering 
chimneys of Dryvit EIFS further unify the 
whole, while making a strong design 
statement of their own. 
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The American Dream. 
You design it, we light 
it. It is part of all you 
create...a mall, hotel, 
restaurant, office, or 
home. You play a 
dynamic role in its 
realization. We at 
Progress are proud of 
our supportive role, and 
we build that pride into 
the industry’s widest 
selection of fixtures 
for commercial and 
residential use. 
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Progress pendants are a 
prime example... fresh, 
timely, beautiful. 

A rich collection of 
contemporary and 
traditional pendants. 
Bright and muted 
colors, crisp and shiny 
metals, prismatic glass 
and shatter-resistant 
acrylics. You’ ll find 
them all in our new 
pendants catalog. 
Contact Progress or 
your local distributor. 
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L. I. Modern: 
No Big Duck 


It was the loss in 1985 of Mod- 
ernist architect Pierre Chareau's 
1946 studio for artist Robert 
Motherwell in East Hampton 
(P/ A, Sept. 1985, p. 24) that led 
Long Island resident and East 
Hampton Star architecture critic 
Alastair Gordon into research 
culminating in the exhibition 
“Long Island Modern: The First 
Generation of Modernist Archi- 
tecture on Long Island/1925— 
1960.” The show, which ran 
from mid-August through Sep- 
tember in East Hampton’s Guild 
Hall Museum, will be installed at 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Washington, in January. 

Guest Curator Gordon’s 
agenda was clearly to bring to 
(continued on page 28) 


New architecture by 
foreign and local 
architects is reshap- 
ing West Berlin. See 
Report, page 41. 


— — — 
Entrance pavilion for the new Sackler Gallery in Washington. 


Nick Wheeler 


Adding Two New 
Museums to the Mall 


Two new subterranean museums for the Smithsonian opened to the 
public this fall. One can’t really see much of these buildings from any 
outdoor vantage point, but if the little that is above the ground gives 
any indication of what might have been built on a larger scale, that 
may be quite all right. 

Two blocks of simple geometric forms define entry pavilions, serv- 
ing the Arthur M. Sackler Gallery and the National Museum of Afri- 
can Art. They are, in the words of Boston architects Richard Potter 
and Jean-Paul Carlhian of Shepley Bulfinch Richardson & Abbott, 
“domed [for the African gallery] and pyramidal [for the Sackler 
(continued on page 26) 


Perspectives: Report from 
Berlin 


Calendar 


Sottsass’ marble and crystal pedestal. 


Sottsass Furniture: 
Turning to Stone 


A group of 26 new furniture 
designs by Italian architect Et- 
tore Sottsass, Jr., is now on dis- 
play at the SoHo branch of New 
York’s BlumHelman Gallery, at 
80 Greene Street. The show is a 
departure on two counts: It is 
the first furniture exhibition for 
the contemporary art gallery; 


(continued on page 27) 


Santi Caleca 


Corbu-style sketches by Richard Meier. 


Views Of Corbu 

in Paris 

What if the Modern/Post-Mod- 
ern rift were bridged by none 
other than Le Corbusier? Just 
such a bridge was built at the 


Institut Frangais d’Architecture 
(continued on page 28) 
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Top to bottom, left to right: jewelry designs by Stern; Olabuenaga, Spear, Stern; Meier, 


Tigerman, Meier; and Olaguenaga. 


Jewelry 
by Architects 


If you're looking for an architec- 
tural Christmas present that 
won't break the bank, check your 
local museum shop or design 
store. Chances are they carry 
some or all of the architect-de- 
signed cloisonné jewelry collec- 
tions of L.A.-based Acme Studio. 
Acme President Adrian 
Olabuenaga has signed up eight 
American architects and 14 
members of the Italian design 
group Memphis. His 10-month- 
old American collection num- 
bers over 50 bolo ties, earrings, 
necklaces, and brooches, while 
the Memphis line, which de- 
buted in 1986, includes over 100 
designs. Robert A.M. Stern, 
Richard Meier, Stanley Tiger- 
man, Laurinda Spear, and Al- 
berto Olabuenaga, the jeweler’s 
father, all have pieces in produc- 
tion. Designs by Cesar Pelli, 
Peter Eisenman, and John 
Lautner are due out in January, 
along with a second Memphis 
line, and a new series from the 
Italian design group Alchimia. 
Also in January, Acme will 
release a new line of nine designs 
based on windows by Frank 
Lloyd Wright from the Domino’s 
Pizza Collection (page 122). 
“When we got started two 
years ago, we had to wake upa 
market,” says Olabuenaga. 
“Ninety percent of the people 
we sell to had never handled 
jewelry, although they knew the 
names of our designers.” Several 
pieces, including designs by Et- 
tore Sottsass, Peter Shire, and 
Stanley Tigerman, have already 
proved themselves best sellers 
and are prime candidates for the 
Acme Classics line of limited- 
edition, sterling silver reproduc- 
tions that will be released next 
March. Other classics are now in 
the making: Stern’s San Remo 


Brooch, for example, which is 
based on the twin towers of the 
famous New York apartment 
building, is featured promi- 
nently in the Smithsonian In- 
stitution’s Christmas catalog. 
Nor are architects and design- 
ers Acme’s sole source. A line 
of designs by L.A. artists will be 
expanded this fall with offerings 
from the New York art world. 
Even popular musicians are sign- 
ing up. First out: designs by 
Devo. Daralice D. Boles a 


Mall (continued from page 25) 
collection] silhouettes” that mark 
the entrances to “buried treas- 
ure” in the spaces below. 

They occupy a challenging 
site, on Independence Avenue, 
facing the Smithsonian’s famous 
sandstone “Castle” building and 
flanked by its Arts and Industries 
Museum and Freer Gallery. The 
setting virtually demanded an 
underground solution, and the 
original concept by Japanese 
architect Junzo Yoshimura ar- 
rived at this very conclusion, 
preserving open space and vistas 
of the landmark Castle. 

While faithful to Yoshimura’s 
general scheme, the SBRA de- 
sign dropped more specifically 
ethnic forms that were intended 
to symbolize the collections. 
Their solution purports instead 
to respond to forms found on 
the adjacent buildings, each of 
which is quite different from the 
other. 

The resulting entry pavilions, 
although they comprise only 
four percent of the total built 
program, seem wildly out of 
scale in the handsome gardens 
that have been placed atop three 
subterranean levels of museum 
spaces. Their exaggerated 
geometries suggest caricature, 
with cartoonlike references to 


Concourse connecting Sackler Gallery and National Museum of African Art. 


Nick Wheeler 


the shapes, colors, and details of 
the surrounding buildings. 

The pavilions do, however, 
succeed in overcoming what the 
architects have called “the stigma 
of underground space,” by intro- 
ducing large amounts of daylight 
and by creating an alluring 
enough means of descent into 
the below-ground galleries, 
which house collections of more 
than 7000 objects, as well as li- 
braries, document collections, 
and the Smithsonian’s interna- 
tional learning center. 

Architect Carlhian takes 
strong issue with the manner in 
which interior gallery spaces 
were “redisposed” by the Smith- 
sonian’s exhibit design staff, 
resulting, he says, in a “cold per- 
fection.” He wanted artifacts 
that could not be harmed by 
such exposure to be seen in 
changing conditions of daylight, 
and says that the curatorial staff 
needlessly blocked large sections 
of his skylights. 

Carlhian also intended greater 
flexibility in the gallery circula- 
tion paths, which he believes 
now have the quality of “a rigidly 
directed labyrinth, where visitors 
must now swallow everything 
else in order to see some favored 
object.” His criticism is in fact an 
accurate assessment of these 
altogether conventional gal- 
leries. The Smithsonian staff 
also, he says, scrapped colorful 
decorative ceilings intended for 
the entrance pavilions, and even 
a large stained-glass window that 
had been fabricated and readied 
for installation. 

His aim was to create a sense 
of ceremonial entry down into 
the collections, letting the pavil- 
ions themselves recede behind 
trees in the ground-level garden: 
It's vulgar, I think, to walk from 
the outdoors directly to the pres- 
ence of the art objects. That hap- 
pens only in [commercial] gal- 
leries where they're trying to sell 
you something.” 

“My problem,” he says, “was 
that for five years I had excellent 
relations with a client [former 
Smithsonian secretary S. Dillon 
Ripley] who was like a Medici; 
then, with months to go, there 
was a change [when Ripley re- 
tired] and in came a new man 
who runs the place like a senate. 
Suddenly we had a whole group 
of new clients, each with a differ- 
ent set of attitudes.” 

Still, as comments for and 
against the design continue to 
issue from architects and those 
who write about architecture, 
visitors have been flocking to the 
galleries in large numbers, and 
by most accounts, they are enjoy- 
ing themselves thoroughly. 
Thomas Vonier a 


Sottsass (continued from page 25) 

and it is the first collection of 
“art” furniture to be designed by 
the 70-year-old Sottsass, whose 
works range from computers 
and typewriters for Olivetti to 
provocative furniture for Mem- 
phis, of which he was a founder. 
Indeed, while Memphis is widely 
regarded as a polemical state- 
ment rather than a serious man- 
ufacturing effort, its products, 
however unconventional, were 
always intended for mass con- 
sumption. 

Made of luxury materials such 
as marble and granite, the new 
pieces, some of which will be 
produced in very limited edi- 
tions, include “curio cabinets, 
mirrors, chairs, tables, side- 
boards, pedestals, drink cabinets, 
and credenzas,” to quote from 
the architect’s inventory. While 
hardly understated in their 
forms and materials, these de- 
signs signal a departure from 
the Memphis aesthetic in that 
they comment as much on con- 
temporary sculpture as they do 
on mass culture. Ironically, the 
exhibition gave Sottsass the 
chance to create a large body of 
work, something he couldn’t do 
with Memphis, for which he 
produced just a few pieces each 
year. Some of the pieces are quite 
large in scale; a “drink cabinet” is 
nearly eight feet tall. The stark, 
archetypal forms of the stone 
chairs recall the work of sculptor 
Scott Burton. 

While many of the designs are 
complex in composition, they 
seem more coherent than most 
of Sottsass’ Memphis designs, 
which emphasized irony over 
clarity. The exhibition, which 
was organized by design consult- 
ant Jeffrey Osborne, closes at 
the end of December. 

Pilar Viladas a 


Sottsass’ marble and glass mirror. 


Restored rooftop gardens of Rockefeller Center. 


Rock’s Gardens 
Restored 


New York’s Rockefeller Center, 
now in the fifth year of a ten- 
year, $200 million enhancement 
program, has recently seen com- 
pleted the restoration of its four 
Fifth Avenue roof gardens. The 
gardens, totaling 2½ acres, lie 
atop the seven-floor Maison 
Francaise and British Empire 
Building, which frame the 
Center’s famous Channel Gar- 
dens, the Palazzo d'Italia, and 
the International Building 
North. The gardens are viewed 
by thousands of office workers 
in the buildings around them, as 
originally envisaged by architect 
Raymond Hood, who saw these 
gardens as an opportunity to 
convert dull rooftops into places 
of beauty, increasing the value 
of the office spaces overlooking 
them. 

The gardens, planned in the 
1930s by British horticulturist 
Ralph Hancock, had gradually 
changed over the years. Many 
old plantings had outgrown their 
original form, and new plantings 
did not fit the original plan. The 
Center’s garden manager David 
Murbach studied archival mate- 
rial and planned an authentic 
restoration, incorporating as 
well a new irrigation system. 

Now the gardens are again 
sights for sore eyes. The north- 
ern pair are dominated by six- 
foot-tall euonymous shrubs, the 
southern pair by reflecting pools, 


which appear many times deeper 


than their actual two inches. Red 
geraniums, planted in the origi- 
nal Italian terra-cotta jardi- 
nieres, give intense color to an 
otherwise subdued palette. Un- 
fortunately, while eyes are free 
to roam the gardens, liability 
and maintenance problems pre- 
clude visitors—even office work- 


ers—from walking on them. 
Among the completed compo- 
nents of the Center’s enhance- 
ment program are the regilding 
of the statue of Prometheus and 
the addition of a modern steel- 
and-glass canopy to 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza. Soon to be completed 
is the restoration of the re- 
nowned Rainbow Room. 


Susan Doubilet a 


State of Illinois 
Center Update 


After a $10.9 million retrofit of 
its inadequate HVAC system, 
Murphy/Jahn’s State of Illinois 
Center in Chicago gained a repu- 
tation this summer as the coolest 
place in town. Consulting en- 
gineers Flack & Kurtz, hired by 
the state to analyze and correct 
the building’s mechanical prob- 
lems, added a supplementary 
cooling system for the retail area, 
enlarged the building’s unique 
ice storage system, and installed 
stronger fans to push air 
through the building’s con- 
stricted duct systems. Asa result, 
“the building performed fine,” 
according to Capital Develop- 
ment Board director Gary 
Skoien, despite an unusually hot 
July. “We even got a few ‘cold 
calls,’ he added. 

While the building’s employ- 
ees no longer have to battle chilly 
winters and one-hundred-de- 
gree summers, the question of 
who will pay for the costly repairs 
has yet to be settled. Illinois At- 
torney General Neil Hartigan 
has, on behalf of the state, sued 
Murphy/Jahn and architecture 
and mechanical engineering 
firm Lester B. Knight & Associ- 
ates (the two firms formed a 
joint venture for the project) 
and several contractors for $20 
million, charging negligence 
(continued on page 28) 
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Complete turnkey installation 
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Illinois (continued from page 27) 

(P/A, July 1987, p. 25). “We fully 
intend to recoup every applica- 
ble dime from Lester B. Knight,” 
said Skoien in announcing the 
suit last year. 

Murphy/Jahn has filed a coun- 
terclaim which asserts that the 
joint venture agreement calls for 
Knight to assume responsibility 
for any mechanical problems. 
“We were not responsible for 
either the design or the observa- 
tion of the mechanical system,” 
said Murphy/Jahn attorney Paul 
Lurie. 

Jahn himself noted that “no 
design changes in the building 
were required to fix the problem, 
only mechanical ones.” 

Meanwhile, Knight has filed 
suit against several of the con- 
tractors who installed the system. 
Said Knight attorney Michael 
Hasten, “If it’s not working, it’s 
not our fault.” Mark Branch m 


Corbusier's Future, by Joost Swarte. 


Corbu (continued from page 25) 

in a summer/fall exhibition that 
wholeheartedly celebrated the 
diverse and contradictory influ- 
ence of those two creations— 
oeuvre and personnage—of 
Charles-Edouard Jeanneret, 
born a century ago. 

With a sense of humor and 
reasoned affection rare in discus- 
sions of Le Corbusier, 44 archi- 
tects, cartoonists, and photog- 
raphers of the most diverse 
tendencies offered demonstra- 
tions of Corbu’s irrepressible 
presence in the late 20th Cen- 
tury. Unlike most of this year’s 
Corbu exhibitions (see P/A, 
March 1987, p. 36; P/A, May 
1987, p. 29; P/A, June 1987, p. 
25) which have sought a certain 
critical detachment decades after 
the master’s death, “Corbu vu 
Par...” (“Corbu, As Seen by 
...”) revels in the particular and 
personal engagement of today’s 
leading creators with Corbu’s 
legacy. All of the participating 
artists were asked to select an 


original work by Le Corbusier— 
a drawing, painting, or sculpture 
but not a photograph of a build- 
ing—to be paired with a work of 
their own created specifically for 
the show. In addition, they were 
invited to submit photographs 
of two of their own built works, 
one recent, indebted in some 
way to Le Corbusier. 

If some of this international 
showcase is predictable, the en- 
semble and individual “files,” 
from architects as different as 
Michael Graves and Jean 
Nouvel, provide often unex- 
pected answers to the show’s 
main question: “Who is Le Cor- 
busier?” Surprisingly some of 
the wittiest and most provocative 
contributions come from the 
most orthodox descendants. For 
instance, Pierre Facheux’s mod- 
ular clothes-stand with its paral- 
lel red and blue “pegs” carries 
shoes, clothes, and hats at their 
customary level on the human 
body and also sports poetic ex- 
tras—an ashtray and a vanity 
mirror—at “normal” heights. 
The Marseille Unité, béte-noire 
of a generation of Corbu critics, 
turns out to be a favorite pet 
image, whether transformed 
into a habitable brise-soleil by 
Yves Lion or recalled poetically 
in the Smithsons’ wooden 
“Noah’s Ark.” 

The catalog (Mardoga edi- 
tions) contains an equally eclectic 
collection of written reactions to 
Le Corbusier, including every- 
thing from analyses of pictorial 
space in the tradition of Colin 
Rowe to a new analysis of the 
handwriting samples the master 
himself regularly had analyzed, 
seeking a second opinion on that 
vital question, “Who is Corbu?” 
Barry Bergdoll a 


The author, who teaches architectural 
history at Columbia University, is spend- 
ing the fall semester in Paris. 


L. I. Modern (continued from page 25) 
light a respectable, but largely 
unknown, collection of buildings 
(some destroyed). His exhibition 
was an effective assembly of orig- 
inal drawings and prints, models 
(a commissioned model of the 
Motherwell Studio made its 
point), photographs, and furni- 
ture. The installation, designed 
by Lee H. Skolnick, used a panel 
system whose construction re- 
flected the lightweight aesthetic 
of the works themselves. 

Explains Gordon, “Long Is- 
land’s proximity to New York 
City (through which all new ideas 
passed) and its popularity as a 
vacation getaway combined to 
make it an ongoing workshop in 
new experimental design.” Many 
(continued on page 30) 
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CAST FOR TIME EFFICIENCY 
PRECAST/PRESTRESSED PARKING STRUCTURES 


Earlier than expected leasing caused the size of this complex parking 
structure to be tripled only weeks before construction began. Precast concrete 
sections arrived at the site ready for erection, without concern for weather. 
The schedule was maintained. In only weeks, this 450,000-sq. -ft. 
structure was completed, on budget and without sacrificing the uniformly 
high quality of precast/prestressed concrete components. 

We call that “wait-less” construction. 


Call or write the precast/prestressed concrete producer in your area. 
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Prestressed Concrete Institute, 201 N. Wells St, Chicago, IL 60606 (312) 346-4071 
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L.I. Modern (continued from page 28) 
of the clients for these early 
houses shared their architects’ 
progressive values, as is illus- 
trated by the collaboration be- 
tween textile designer and 
painter Frances Miller and archi- 
tect Lansing Holden on the 1933 
Bridgehampton house named 
“The Sandbox.” Other innova- 
tive works in this “Bauhaus on 
the Beach” ranged from William 
Muschenheim’s 1930 Hampton 
Bays bath houses, demolished by 
hurricane, to the one-room Can- 
vas House in Northport of 1932 
by A. Lawrence Kocher and Al- 
bert Frey, bulldozed in the 
1950s, to the great 1931 Interna- 
tional Style Tyng mansion in 
Southhampton by Peabody, Wil- 
son & Brown, and Richard 
Neutra’s “Windshield” of 1938 
on Fishers Island, which was 
destroyed by fire. Works by ar- 
chitects such as Marcel Breuer, 
Philip Johnson, and George Nel- 
son refined an evolving Ameri- 
can Modernism. Even the more 
bizarre (perhaps one should say 
“spirited”) examples, such as 
Abraham Geller’s Pearlroth 
House of 1959 on Westhampton 
Beach, evoke a sense of site. 

If the exhibition suffers, it is 
from an inconsistent catholicity. 


Commercial structures, the 
World's Fair of 1939, and La 
Guardia Airport have more to 
do with support of New York 
City than with the Island itself; 
Eero Saarinen’s 1962 TWA ter- 
minal, for example, is about 
other things. 

There can be no denying that 
the automobile was a great 
catalyst in the emergence of 
Long Island as a recreational 
landscape. Yet this show over- 
looks roadside architecture. The 
famous Long Island Duck built 
in the 1940s near Riverhead—a 
near icon of architectural theory 


—is missing from the show al- 
together. An aesthetic bias to- 
wards Good Taste was appar- 
ently at work here, at the ex- 
pense of a broader view of the 
complete Long Island culture. 
Moreover, for those who wit- 
ness the steady conversion of the 
Long Island countryside into a 
suburban tract of overwrought 
residential “statements” and suf- 
fer the true horror of traffic 
from June to September, the 
main concern may not be the 
future of Long Island Modern 
but the future of Long Island 
itself. Peter Papademetriou 5 
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Terra Museum 

. . 
Opens in Chicago 
If you consider the new Terra 
Museum of American Art a 
finished project, the six-story 
picture-box on Chicago’s posh 
Michigan Avenue falls short on a 
number of points. But if you 
think of architect Larry Booth’s 
design as Phase I of a three-part 
endeavor, then it shows great 
promise. 

“I don’t think it’s a museum 
yet,” says Mr. Booth of Booth/ 
Hansen & Associates, Chicago. 
“Its an embryo—it’s just the 
beginning.” 

His museum, which opened 
several months ago, houses selec- 
tions from the personal art col- 
lection of businessman Daniel J. 
Terra (who is also U.S. Ambas- 
sador-at-large for Cultural 
Affairs) as well as visiting exhibi- 
tions. Terra’s collection is par- 
ticularly strong in 19th-Century 
American paintings, but weaker 
in modern art. 

Booth has designed the mu- 
seum around a central stairwell 
of alternating ramps and stair- 
ways that spiral toward an 
eyelike aureole in the ceiling. 
The stair will operate eventually 
(continued on page 32) 
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TECTUM® FABRI-TOUGH™ Wall Panel System 

and Decor Panels can take everyday office abuse without showing 
dents and bruises, because under that pretty fabric wrap is a 
regular Tectum 1” thick wall panel that’s famous for its abuse 
resistant qualities. And it’s 
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below: Fabric wrap Tectum Sound 
Blocks over Fabri-Tough Decor Panels 
add another dimension to quiet elegance. 


letin boards, conference 
rooms. Plus you get up to 
.90 NRC’s of quiet with 
the Tectum Fabri-Tough 
Wall Panel System. And 
abuse resistant Fabri- 
Tough Decor Panels are a 
perfect way to decorate 
and reduce environmental 
sound in existing space. 
Contact Tectum Inc. or 
your Tectum distributor 
for a new brochure 
detailing the fea- / 
tures of this 

new line. 


105 S. Sixth St. @ P.O. Box 920 
Newark, OH 43055 
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The PHOENIX* 
| On July 10, 1985, the indepen- 


| dent laboratories of Warnock 
| Hersey International con- 
| ducted a 90-minute fire en- 
| durance and hose stream test 
| on a prospective product by 
| Alumax/Magnolia Division. 
| The result was PHOENIX, the 
| first aluminum door frame to 
| receive a 90-minute fire 
| rating. 

| PHOENIX combines the fire 
resistance of steel with the 
aesthetics of aluminum. 
Few materials are so fire resis- 
tant as steel. Steel alone, 
however, does not have the 
design flexibilities or aes- 
thetic appeal of aluminum. To 
achieve the advantages of 
both metals, therefore, a bi- 
metal frame system was de- 
vised which consists of un- 
exposed 16-gauge steel 
sub- frame and 6063-T5 alloy 
outer aluminum frame. 
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PHOENIX permits design 
| consistency — with no job 
| site finishing. 

New PHOENIX matches 
Alumaxs 20- 
minute Royal 
and Imperial 


color and 
configura- 
tion. Available 
are factory finishes 
of clear, bronze and 
| black anodized, 
plus a variety of elec- 

trostatically applied, baked on 
| paint finishes. The steel sub- 
| frame, too, is bonderized, dip 
| process painted and oven 
dried. 

PHOENIX is a free-standing 
system which can accom- 
modate multiple sizes of 
doors. PHOENIX units utilize 
single doors up to 4 feet by 8 
feet, 10% inches; double 
doors up to 6 feet by 8 feet, 
10% inches. Throat sizes 
range upward from 3% 
inches, and corner tabs are in- 
cluded for convenient field 
installation. 


*Patent Pending 


It’s attractive. 
It's aluminum. 
It's 90-minute 
| fire rated. 
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PHOENIX is produced by 


Alumax, an integrated com- | 
pany. Each aspect of produc- | 
tion, from smelting to extru- | 


sion, machining to fabrica- 


tion, is Alumax owned and 
operated. As a result, it is able 


to offer not only an excep- | 
tional level of quality, but a | 


custom capability which is 
second to none. 


Ask us about the PHOENIX | 


“Total Opening” package. 
Included are PHOENIX, Impe- 
rial and Royal interior door 
frames ... wood veneer and 

lastic laminate doors ... all 

ardware. For more on Al- 
umax door systems, consult 


Sweet's Catalog, section | 


08100/ALU. Or contact us di- 
rect: Interior Products Group, 
Alumax/Magnolia Division, 
PO. Box 40, Magnolia, AR 
71753; 800-643-1514 (In 
Arkansas, 501-234-4260). 


ALUMI Aon 


MAGNOLIA DIVISION 
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Terra (continued from page 30) 

as the hinge between two wings 
of the finished plan. The wing 
currently open actually extends 
into several floors of an older 
building immediately south of 
the museum, where administra- 
tive offices are also located. 

There is, however, nothing in 
Booth’s design to suggest that, 
from the landings, visitors are 
required to make a sharp right 
and proceed through two sets of 
double doors and down a short 
hall before they finally reach the 
galleries. Moreover, stairways 
within the galleries make it possi- 
ble to proceed vertically 
throughout all the exhibition 
space without returning to the 
central stair. 

That’s too bad, because if you 
don’t climb that stair, you miss 
out on the museum’s most sig- 
nificant architectural space and 
its big picture window, which 
dominates the façade of white 
marble, glass, and steel on Michi- 
gan Avenue. 

Booth explains that sub- 
sequent additions will correct 
the problems inherent in build- 
ing a museum in pieces, by re- 
connecting the dead-end gal- 


Art on the landing in Terra Museum. 


museum-goers will therefore 
have to wait to judge the end 
result. 

In the meantime, however, 
there are some changes that can 
be made to improve the art-view- 
ing experience. The museum 
staff is abusing Booth’s design, 
fighting against it rather than 
exploiting its merits. Pictures are 
hung at junctures that cry out 
for the sculpture; monumental 
paintings perch uncomfortably 
on the stair landings; furniture 
is sparse and haphazardly 
positioned; and the gallery walls 
lack color that could lend visual 
interest. Terra told Booth he 
didn’t want a museum where the 
architecture competed with the 
art. Booth complied, but heavy- 
handed hangings overwhelm his 


leries to the stair and balancing 
them with new galleries to the 
north. But Terra has not decided 
whether to use Booth/Hansen 
for the next two phases, and Terra Museum on Michigan Ave. 


modest design. Lisa Goff a 


The author writes about architecture for 
Crains Chicago Business. 


Photos: Wayne Cable 


Let Roto roof windows 
reflect your sense of design. 


Whether you want to accent a large 

area or a Small space, Roto roof windows 
can help. They let in lots more sunlight 
because they are mostly glass. What's 
more, their slim-profile construction and 
contemporary design fit any architec- 
ture. And nine different sizes are avail- 
able. All Roto roof windows come with 
energy-efficient Low-E glass to keep 
summer heat out and winter warmth in. 
They also come in both fixed and vent- 
ing models. Screens are standard and 
there are a wide range of accessories as 
options. You even have the option to 
install one Roto roof window or gang 
several. Either way, Roto roof windows 
will reflect both your clients’ sense of 
taste and your sense of design as no 
ordinary roof windows can. Roto Frank 
of America, Inc., 1-800-243-0893. 
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The new surface 
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What you see here is a brand new building material. 
Commcoat™ Flurodized™ Architectural Coil. 

The remarkable finish was developed by DeSoto, Inc., a lead- 
ing producer of industrial coatings such as Fluropon™ 

The substrate is our finest aluminum. 

Commcoat Flurodized aluminum looks a Jot like anodized alu- 
minum. Only better. And comes in 
seven exciting colors. (Extrusions too.) 

For a price no higher than anodized. 

But the difference is, Commcoat 


COMMONWEALTH 
ALUMINUM 


Flurodized keeps on looking good year after year. Without 
weathering, fading or staining. (Proven by tests.) 

Nor does its color vary from panel to panel. Or crack when 
sharply bent. 

To get your hands on some, call any of these distributors: 
Alucobond Technologies, Wrisco Industries or Petersen 
Aluminum Company. 

Or call us at 1(800) 556-1234, Ext. 
174. In California, 1(800) 441-2345, 
Ext. 174. 
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and higher intelligence 
declared a day would come 
when the written word 
would appear on a magic 
screen to be changed, 
moved and adjusted... 


. And correction fluid 
became a thing of the past. 


The Minolta PCW-1 office system. With a word processor, computer, electronic type- 
writer and calculator all in one unit, plus an optional hard disk drive with 8,000-page 
storage capacity, the PCW-1 packs higher intelligence compactly on your desk. So visit 
your Minolta dealer or call 1-800-237-8087 and bring higher intelligence to your office. 
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An age-old art of bamboo umbrella making provides inspiration. 
And Nippon Steel the design opportunities. 
Imagine. 
A total overhead cover, uncluttered, columnless. 
Ridding the feeling of confinement. 
The product: NS SPACE TRUSS SYSTEM. 
Made by a firm that works wonders with steel. 


NIPPON STEEL 


Building Construction & Engineering Division 


Borden Decorative Finishes and Wallcoverings 
Enhance Your Office System's Output 


How you finish your partition or load bearing walls 
matters as much as the ideas you started them with. 
The same goes for your metal and wood furniture 
elements. Fortunately, with Borden's input, you can 
coordinate those new ideas with the widest selec- 
tion of compatible colors, textures and patterns in 
metal and wood vinyl laminates and wallcoverings — 
for an office system that really puts out, whatever 
the substrate! 

This synergy between your systems and our 
finishes has been largely responsible for creating 
today’s simple, unified, more productive office 
interior. Together, that’s quite an output. It’s also 
made Borden your number one source for decora- 
tive finishes. For further input contact: COLUMBUS 
COATED FABRICS, Division of Borden Chemical, 
Inc., Columbus, Ohio 43216. Phone (614) 297-6060. 
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1 Science Center, Stirling & Wilford. 


The End of IBA 
and After 


This year, the 750th anniversary of 
the city of Berlin, also marks the 
conclusion of IBA, the International 
Building Exhibition in West Berlin. 
This article assesses the impact of 
IBA on its host city within the broader 
context of contemporary Berlin archi- 
lecture. 


Anticipating the end of the In- 
ternationale Bauausstellung 
Berlin (International Building 
Exhibition in Berlin, or IBA) in 
December, a closing exhibition 
was held this summer at Merkur 
Haus. Visitors to this formerly 
abandoned building in the 
Kreuzberg district were given a 
panorama covering almost a 
decade of building in West Ber- 
lin. The exhibition building’s 
facade faces Kreuzberg itself, 
site of many IBA projects built in 
the shadow of the Berlin Wall. 
To the rear, the cranes, scaffold- 
ing, and workers on yet another 
IBA-sponsored construction site 
created a changing mechanical 
ballet that described how archi- 
tecture is made in Berlin today. 
The two views—the public 
city and the private construction 


3 Housing, Gregotti Associates. 


4 Housing, Arata Isozaki. 


Uwe Rau 


2b Housing, Hertzberger. 


site—symbolize a dichotomy 
between the city and the indi- 
vidual building that IBA has 
never fully resolved. In the late 
1970s, two early IBA projects by 
Rob Krier for Rauchstrasse and 
Ritterstrasse did organize new 
housing by various architects 
into cohesive, localized urban 
plans. But IBA’s focus changed 
in subsequent projects from 
broad-scale planning of the 
inner city to infill projects in the 
Kreuzberg and South Tiergar- 
ten sections. As a result, new 
IBA buildings have little connec- 
tion to one another but appear 
instead as members of a loose 
collection of new housing proj- 
ects, sponsored by different de- 
velopers with different aesthetic 
points of view. 

Although Berlin is unique, its 
urban problems are shared by 
other contemporary cities. Be- 
fore IBA, sections of Berlin re- 
sembled the more dilapidated 
parts of New York’s South Bronx 
or New Jersey’s Newark. And, 
like many other industrialized 
cities, Berlin has experienced 
the conflicts arising from two 
coexisting populations: one na- 
tive and the other largely immi- 
(continued on page 42) 
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Berlin (continued from page 41) 

grant gastarbeiters (immigrant 
“guest workers”) from more 
agrarian, developing societies. 
In retrospect, then, a more prob- 
ing and critical approach by 
IBA’s leadership to the problem 
of replanning the late 20th-Cen- 
tury city could have carried 
greater international signifi- 
cance. 


A Survey of 

Contemporary Trends 

The host of IBA-sponsored proj- 
ects recently completed or in 
construction shape a brief but 
remarkably comprehensive 
overview of contemporary 
trends in architecture. The play- 
ful and polychromatic Wis- 
senschaftszentrum Berlin (Ber- 
lin Science Center) in South 
Tiergarten (1) by James Stirling 
and Michael Wilford, Associates, 
London—one of few IBA-spon- 
sored office projects—is rising 
next to Mies van der Rohe’s New 
National Gallery. 

In Kreuzberg can be found a 
pair of opposites: the courtyard 
complex of Amsterdam architect 
Herman Hertzberger (2a, b) and 
Japanese architect Arata 
Isozaki’s urban villa (4), which 
lies buried in a new courtyard 
behind the Victoria Insurance 
Building, surrounded by a 
number of IBA projects. Nearby, 
housing by New York architects 
Raimund Abraham and John 
Hejduk (9) is in the early stages 
of construction, as are large resi- 
dential designs by Aldo Rossi of 
Milan, and Salvador Tarrago 
Cid of Barcelona. 

Gregotti Associates’ completed 
housing project in South Tier- 
garten (3) recalls many urban 
traditions—from the brickwork 
patterns of the Schinkel school, 
to turn-of-the-century apart- 
ment houses, to wintergardens— 
although its wall-like front over- 
powers two adjacent mews 
streets. A second infill block com- 
posed of the contributions of 
several architects, including 
Mario Botta, Christine Hawley 
and Peter Cook, and Christian 
de Portzamparc, will be com- 
pleted in 1988. And behind the 
Berlin Museum, a new urban 
garden, designed by Berlin Mod- 
ernists Kollhoff and Ovaska, is 
emerging (5). 


Libeskind: The End of IBA 

By winning one of the last IBA 
competitions, American Daniel 
Libeskind demonstrated how 
dramatically architectural tastes 
have changed in Berlin. Aban- 
doning the Post-Modernism that 
characterized many earlier IBA 
projects, a jury selected Libes- 
kind’s proposal for a low bar 
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6a Model of competition-winning design, Daniel Libeskind. 


Site plan, Daniel Libeskind. 


7b Kindergarten under construction, Frowein and Spangenberg. 


building that rises dramatically 
out of the ground at an acute 
angle and spans obliquely across 
its three-block site (6a, b). Al- 
though Libeskind is noted for 
his abstract architectural draw- 
ings, the most powerful aspect of 
this entry was a series of architec- 
tural models. Wrapped in frag- 
ments of city plans and maps, 
their surfaces appear like deli- 
cate paintings, part text and part 
brush stroke. 

IBA is now searching for a 
developer to sponsor and occupy 
the project, which includes hous- 
ing, commercial space, child-care 
facilities, and a garden. That 
could be difficult: Libeskind’s 
architecture would not appear 
easily adapted to the constraints 
of typical architectural practice. 
And, as IBA is scheduled to end 
this year, the sponsors’ commit- 
ment to construction of this ar- 
chitect’s work must be ques- 
tioned. 

In the weeks since the compe- 
tition results were announced, 
the other participating architects 
have been invited by IBA to de- 
sign smaller, specific buildings— 
a factory, kindergarten, housing, 
etc.—for the site. This pattern, 
while typical of many IBA com- 
petitions, could further jeopar- 
dize Libeskind’s design: as pro- 
grammatic requirements are 
met by these well-designed if less 
dramatic structures, Libeskind’s 
radical, difficult project may 
become superfluous. 


STERN-Sponsored 
Renovations 

In addition to new construction, 
IBA has also sponsored the re- 
newal of existing urban struc- 
tures. This part of the IBA pro- 
gram, now independent and 
renamed STERN (an acronym 
which translates roughly as Soci- 
ety for Careful City Repair in 
Berlin) has had its greatest im- 
pact on Kreuzberg, a neighbor- 
hood populated by Turks, art- 
ists, and the urban underclass. 
Affecting both the public and 
private life of the community, 
STERN has repainted many of 
the area’s once elegant historicist 
facades and modernized over 
2000 apartments. 

Treating Kreuzberg as a rich 
but untended urban garden, 
STERN has sponsored such pro- 
vocative projects as the transfor- 
mation of an unused parking 
garage into a kindergarten de- 
signed by Frowein and Spangen- 
berg (7a, b). STERN plans to 
continue its often unconven- 
tional work of careful urban 
renewal after IBA ends, de- 
veloping schools, community 
centers, and parks. 

(continued on page 44) 


A FEW REASONS WHY A 350 TUFFLINE ENTRANCE 
LIVES UP TO ITS NAME. 


A minimum wall thickness 
in door and frame 


High performance welded 
door corner joinery 


Heavy duty 
standard hardware 
designed for 
high abuse areas 


Rugged 2” deep 
stile sections 


Security interlocks 
at door jambs 


Thru bolt and direct 
hardware attachment 
where applicable 


Heavy duty frame 
to complete 
the entrance package 


Julie L. 


AND A FEW REASONS WHY IT HAS TO. 


350 Tuffline. Educational tool for — Tuffline is offered as single-acting Tuffline. At the head of 
the 80’s. And beyond. For new entrances in both singles and the class. 
and replacement doors at schools, Pairs to 8’ heights. With durable 
college campuses, and in other butts, pivots, closers and panics liKawneer 
high traffic and abuse-prone to resist vulnerability and increase . a 
installations. Tuffine entrances are security when school’s out. And technical specifications contact: 
f ; ý 8 awneer Company, Inc. Department C, 
all their name says they are. design options such as Paneline” Technology Park-Atlanta, 


Tested in the educational market, to customize without compromise. 555 Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092 
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Slab Beam 


Systems 


More Economical Than Conventional 
Beam Forming Systems 


Rugged Steel Form 


Removable—Reusable 


Used With Conventional Type Scaffolding 


Fast Easy Construction of 
Concrete Beams and Slab 


Greater Freedom For Design 


Achieve Longer Spans Over Other 
Poured Slab Forming Systems 


Use With Epicore Composite Floor Deck 
To Provide a Permanent Hanger System 


Especially Suitable For 
Parking Garage Construction. 
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DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
CONTACT 


Eleven Talbot Avenue, Rankin, PA 15104 
Phone: 412/351-3913 
TWX: 710-664-4424 
EPICMETAL BRDK 
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Berlin (continued from page 44) 
forum, adjacent to Scharoun’s 
Philharmonie and Staatsbib- 
liotek (Philharmonic Hall and 
State Library), the new theater is 
commemorated by a stamp 
celebrating the 750th anniver- 
sary of Berlin (p. 41). 

Two important new museums 
were also announced this year. 
The West German government 
is now sponsoring a major com- 
petition for a Museum of Ger- 
man History to be located near 
the Reichstag. The results of 
that competition are to be an- 
nounced next February. A sec- 
ond Museum for Motion Pic- 
tures is currently being designed 
by Herman Hertzberger, to be 
located in the Kulturforum. 

New architecture, designed by 
a generation of younger archi- 
tects, is also emerging, apart 
from IBA. These architects find 
the western, walled half of this 
schizophrenic city a ripe source 
for commentary. Although the 
concerns of architects working 
in Berlin today are not limited to 
describing the city, their projects 
often evoke the peculiar history 
and geography of West Berlin. 

An apartment block by Hans 
Kollhoff (8), for example, is rich 
with historical and local refer- 
ences. The building’s dark brick 
veneer recalls Eric Mendelsohn’s 
use of the material, while a 
Lubetkin-like glass curtain wall 
fronts circulation spaces leading 
to apartments and wintergar- 
dens. The wildly sculpted roof 
suggests Corbusian form, while 
also responding gracefully to 
neighborhood apartment 
houses, which possess tall, 
pitched roofs. 

Architects Brenner and 
Tonon, winners of an IBA com- 
petition, criticize the IBA pro- 
gram’s priorities in their design 
(9), proposing a multiuse build- 
ing layered vertically in section, 
from shops at the base to parking 
and finally apartments. 

A kindergarten designed by 
Christof Langhof (10) mimics 
the city’s natural and architec- 
tural topography to produce a 
subtle metaphor for West Berlin. 
Like the city, the structure is 
denser at the eastern edge, dis- 
solving into bands of wood, 
grass, and sand that echo parks 
and lakes at Berlin’s western 
border. 

A second kindergarten, de- 
signed by Halfmann and Zillich 
(11) reflects that office’s interest 
in “conceptual regionalism.” 
Growing out of an existing fire- 
wall, the building is organized 
into two long sections (classroom 
and wintergarden) placed on 
either side of a masonry wall. 
Oriented towards true north, 


Berlin (continued from page 42) 
Assessing IBA 
When the Merkur Haus IBA 


exhibition starts on an interna- 


tinnal tanir thie fall arechiterte 


the wall is a constant mark set 
against Berlin’s changing urban 
landscape. 


A Thriving Architectural 
Culture 

These young architects contrib- 
ute to a vibrant architectural 
community that exists despite 
West Berlin’s physical isolation. 
Local and foreign architects 
meet, browse, and gossip at 
Bücherbogen (literally “book 
vault”), an excellent architectural 
bookstore located under an S- 
Bahn station in Kreuzberg. The 
city is connected to the rest of 
West Germany by Bauwelt, a 
weekly, newspaper-style publica- 
tion that gives an extremely 
thorough listing of competitions 
and available positions, together 
with articles and letters. 

In 1987, a new, six-week Som- 
mer Akademie (summer acad- 
emy) opened in the AEG Klein- 
motorenfabrik (Small Motor 
Factory) designed by Peter Beh- 
rensin 1912. Organized by seven 
Berlin architects, the academy 
featured lectures and classes 
taught by emerging architects 
from Europe, the United States, 
and Japan. 

In an effort to encourage ar- 
chitects to live, work, and build 
in Berlin, the city’s governing 
body, the Senat, organizes 
numerous small competitions. 
In the past year, a variety of 
building types, including a 
school, a gymnasium, an 
anatomy theater, and a train 
station, have been offered. As 
Berlin lacks a strong network of 
galleries or local publications, 
the Senat’s competitions are a 
vital way for the city’s young 
architectural community in par- 
ticular to meet, display work, 
and discuss ideas. Located across 
from the Bauhaus archive, the 
Senat’s building office typically 
exhibits all drawings and models 
submitted for each competition. 
It is out of this body of competi- 
tions that the next generation of 
Berlin architects will emerge. 
Mary Catherine Pepchinski n 


The author is a New York architect now 
living and working in West Berlin. 


Making more elevators 
makes Dover No.1. 


Large complexes like Regency 
Park have helped make Dover the 
best-selling elevator in America. 

All three of the completed 
buildings in this projected 
three-million sq. ft. office park 
are served by Dover. With more 
to come. 

Why Dover again and again? 
Owners cited past performance, 
on-time delivery, competitive 


prices, superb installation. 

But Regency vice president 
Eric Salomon put it best They 
run well. No problems, no 
complaints, fantastic service.” 

For more information on 
Dover elevators or help on any 
elevator project call your local 
Dover office. Or write Dover 
Elevator Systems, Inc. P.O. Box 
2177, Memphis, TN 38101. 


Regency Park, Cary, NC 

Owner: Regency Park Corporation 
Architect: Thompson, Ventulett, 
Stainback & Associates 


Contractor: Metric Constructors, Inc. 


Elevators sold and installed by 
Dover Elevator Co., Greensboro, NC 
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if they cost about the same? 


Finally, the 
Silver Slicks System 
gives architects and 
engineers a cost-competitive 
alternative to diazo for document 
reproduction—but, as you can see 
from the above, with the quality 
of silver films. 

Diazo films can be cloudy or have 
shadows and textures. But Silver 
Slicks are clear. Their high clarity 


New DuPont Silver Slicks: a cost-competitive alternative Get choice with- 
to diazo, with the quality of silver. ( 800.527.2601 for center 


601 for complete 
information. Or write Du Pont 
Company, Silver Slicks, Room 
G50661, Wilmington, DE 19898. 


RES id 


US ar & TM OF! 


permits more layers per composite 
for complete bid sets. It also reduces 
the chance of misinterpretation. 
And your drawings reproduced 
on Silver Slicks won't fade, yellow 
or smear. In fact, they'll have an 
archival life over 100 years—even in 
convenient filing sizes. 
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Composition and form. 
Hardware classics by Sargent. 


ASNA 


The eye knows it; the hand cı 
it. This is form and function pe 
integrated. This is Sargent, the 
mortise lock of choice for generations 
of architects and specifiers. 
Craftsmanship, service and on- 
time delivery. For enduring qualities 
in mortise and bored locks, door 
closers and exit devices, choose the 
complete Sargent line. And get 
classic architectural hardware. 


SARGENT 


INDUSTRIES INC 


Sargent, New Haven, Connecticut 06511 
Sargent of Canada Ltd. 
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Frieze by Louis Sullivan. At Erie Art Museum through Jan. 10. 


Through November 20 

The Chair Designs of Frank 
Lloyd Wright, including original 
chairs, drawings, and photos. 
Second floor Main Gallery, Art 
& Architecture building, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Through November 23 

New York Society of Renderers’ 
exhibition. Pen & Brush Society, 
New York. 


Through November 28 

House: Recent designs by Steven 
Holl, New York; Krueck and 
Olsen, Chicago; Mark Mack, San 
Francisco; Thom Mayne, Los 
Angeles. John Nichols Gallery, 
New York. 


Through November 29 
Furniture by Architects, includ- 
ing designs by eight leading ar- 
chitects. Linda Farris Gallery, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Through December 12 
Buckminster Fuller. Max Pro- 
tetch Gallery, New York. 


Through December 17 
Renzo Piano. Chapelle de la Sor- 
bonne, Paris. 


Through January 4 

Chicago Architecture, 1872— 
1922: Birth of a Metropolis. 
Musée d’Orsay, Paris. 


Through January 4 
Architectural Elements of the 
Pacific Islands. Brooklyn Mu- 
seum, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Through January 5 

Robert Adam and Kedleston: 
The Making of a Neo-Classical 
Masterpiece. The Octagon Mu- 
seum, Washington, D.C. 


Through January 10 

Louis H. Sullivan: Unison With 
Nature. Erie Art Museum, Erie, 
Pa. 


Through January 11 

Le Corbusier Adventure. 
Georges Pompidou Center, 
Paris. 

Through January 17 

The Golden Age of Ottoman 
Architecture: Sinan, Sultan 
Suleyman’s Court Architect. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 


Through January 31 
Galveston Arches, with designs 
by seven leading architects. 
Cooper-Hewitt, New York. 


Through February 14 

Jasper F. Cropsey: Artist and 
Architect. New York Historical 
Society, New York. 


November 21—December 18 
Frank Lloyd Wright and the 
Johnson Wax Buildings: Creat- 
ing a Corporate Cathedral. 
David Winton Beil Gallery, 
Brown University, Providence, 
Rhode Island (See P/A, April 
1986, p. 27). 
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December 1- February 14 

‘The Machine Age in America 
1918-1921. High Museum of 
Art, Atlanta, Ga. (See P/A, Nov. 
1986, p. 110). 


December 8—March 28 

The Function of Ornament: 
The Architecture of Louis Sulli- 
van, National Building Museum, 
Washington, D.C. (See P/A, Nov. 
1986, p. 26). 


December 9- February 28 

The Art that is Life: The Arts 
and Crafts Movement in 
America 1875—1920. The De- 
troit Institute of Fine Arts, De- 
troit, Mich. (See P/A, May 1987, 
p. 32). 


December 13-January 31 
Modern Jewelry: New Design, 
including pieces by Cesar Pelli, 
Michael Graves, Hans Hollein, 
Arata Isozaki, and Ettore 
Sottsass. San Francisco Museum 
of Modern Art. 


November 15 

Deadline, Rome Prize Fellowship 
Competition. Contact Fellow- 
ships Coordinator, American 
Academy in Rome, 41 E. 65th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10021 (212) 
517-4200. 


November 19 

Registration deadline, Charles 
Street: An Urban Prototype. 
Submissions due November 23. 
Contact Charles Street Manage- 
ment Corp., 330 N. Charles St., 
Baltimore, Md. 21201. 


November 20 

Submission deadline, Fifth An- 
nual Concrete Paver Design 
Competition. Contact David 
Smith, National Concrete 
Masonry Association, 2302 
Horse Pen Rd., P.O. Box 781, 
Herndon, Va. 22070 (703) 435- 
4900. 


December 1 

Submission deadline, 1988 In- 
ternational Computer Anima- 
tion Competition. Contact Na- 
tional Computer Graphics 
Association, 2722 Merrilee Dr., 
Suite 200, Fairfax, Va. 22031 
(703) 698-9600. 


December 1 

Submission deadline, Contem- 
porary Furniture Design Com- 
petition. Contact George Mes- 
berg, Directional, Inc., 200 
Lexington Ave., Suite 700, New 
York, N.Y. 10016 (212) 696- 
1088 


December 17 

Submission deadline, 1988 Presi- 
dential Design Awards. Contact 
Thomas Grooms, National En- 
dowment for the Arts, Design 
Arts Program, Room 625, 1100 
Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20508. 


December 31 

Deadline for written application 
requests, Rotch Travelling 
Scholarship. Contact Hugh 
Shepley, FAIA, Secretary, Rotch 
Travelling Scholarship, 40 
Broad St., Sixth Floor, Boston, 
Mass. 02109 (617) 423-1700. 


November 22—25 

American Society of Landscape 
Architects Annual Meeting, 
Moscone Convention Center, 
San Francisco, Calif. Contact 
Alice Joseph, Ruder, Finn & 
Rothman, Inc., 444 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago Ill. 60611 (312) 
644-8600. 


December 1 

Call for papers, 4th Interna- 
tional Making Cities Livable 
Conference. Contact Suzanne 
Crowhurst-Lennard, Center for 
Urban Well-Being, P.O. Box 
QQQ, Southampton, N.Y. 11968 
(516) 283-5880. 


December 15 

Call for papers, The City of the 
21st Century. Contact Madis 
Pihlak, Conference Coordinator, 
Dept. of Planning, Arizona State 
University, Tempe, Ariz. 85287- 
2005 (602) 965-5898. 


December 16-18 

1987 Microcomputer Graphics 
Show and Conference, Javits 
Convention Center, New York. 
Contact Susan Werlinich, Ex- 
poconsul International, 3 Inde- 
pendence Way, Princeton, N.J. 
08540 (609) 987-9400. 
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The Newhouse Group 


A FREESTANDING WORK SPACE 
| 
| 


The Newhouse Group. 


A mid-priced line of freestanding 


In an impressive 
sizes, finishes, and options to 
please everyone up and down 

the company ladder. Readily 


adaptable to everybody's 


personal work habits — 


egardless of job function. 


h ony with all Herman Miller 


systems roducts Action 


s aco temporary, 


approdgh to space 


so that you can 
ystems; integrated, 
stand-alone, and enclosed 


he same 


Imagine. Seating bystems, and 


now freestanding/furniture. From 


one company that understands 


old|Award, desk end credenza category 


L4 herman mille 


ly. 


1OUS 


| 


ther harm 


ó TRE | 
® i4, hermon miller, Action Office, and Ethospace are registered trademarks of Herman Miller, Inc., Zeeland, Michigan 49464 “Encore and Newhouse Group are trademarks of H Miller Inc., Zeeland, Michigan 4 
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(e You’d expect 
people in the profes- 
sional insurance 
market to be very 
professional, but 
Bradshaw is the best. 
He’s there with the 
information, you can 
call him if you have a 
problem. When he says 
he’ll do something, 
he does it. 

Normally we 
accept his recommen- 
dation, and his number 
one recommendation 
for us has always been 
DPIC. I don’t know any- 
one who's insured with 
a company other than 
DPIC. I mean, I don’t 
know who everyone’s 
carrier is, but the ones 
I do know use DPIC. 

I guess we’ve been with 
DPIC around 11 years. 
There’s a level of com- 
fort there. 

With medical and 
other types of insurance, 
I have no confidence 
that if our employees 
have a problem, they 
will be covered. You 
just don’t know—it’s all 
deductibles, fine print, 
and so forth. 

But I don’t have 
that feeling with DPIC. 
And I have confidence 
that DPIC is going to 
be around. They don't 
sell any other kind of 
insurance, and that’s 
pretty comforting in 
itself. It’s not like 
they’re going to find 
something else next 
year, and desert the 
design professional lia- 
bility marketplace. 99 
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Professional Liability Insurance 
For Design Professionals 


DPIC COMPANIES 


ORION 
GROUP 


Bob Becherer, Ph.D., is 
president of Becherer 
Nielson Associates, a 22- 
person electrical engineer- 
ing firm in Salt Lake City. 
Dave Bradshaw is his 
specialized agent. We 
value our relationship 
with Becherer Nielson, 
and thank Bob for his 
willingness to talk to you 


about us. 


Design Professionals Insurance Company Security Insurance Company of Hartford 


The Connecticut Indemnity Company 


Available through an exclusive network of independent agents. Please call 
1-800-682-3400 (in California) or 1-800-227-4284 for the agent serving your area. 


2959 Monterey-Salinas Highway, Monterey, California 93942 
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WHAT DIFFERENCE 


DOES IT MAKE? 


Both the gas furnace and the air- 
source electric heat pump benefit 
from advanced technology in energy 
efficiency. But when you take a closer 
look at the two systems, some very 
important differences show up. 
Comfort 

The heat from a gas furnace is at 
least twenty degrees warmer than the 
heat from a heat pump. That's why 
gas heat feels so nice and warm. 
And why many people who live with 
heat pumps say their houses feel 
cool. Drafty, too, because the heat 
pump tries to compensate for its 
lower temperature by pumping a 
larger volume of air. 

Reliability Warranties 

While the electric heat pump offers 
heating in winter and cooling in 
summer, it is not as reliable as a gas 


furnace teamed with a central air 
conditioner. That's because a heat 
pump has to work so hard all year 
‘round doing two different jobs. It 
seldom handles either one as well as 
separate heating and cooling units, 
and wears itself out much sooner 
trying. 

When you compare the warranties, 
you find that 5 years on the compres- 
sor is typical for the heat pump, while 
20 years on the heat exchanger is 
average for a gas furnace. 


Operating Costs 

Compared to electric resistance 
heating, the heat pump offers sub- 
stantial energy savings. However, in 
most places, a gas furnace is even 
less expensive to operate. Especially 
when the temperature gets down to 
the low thirties. At that point the heat 


pump can't provide enough warmth, 
and the backup system must take 
over. And that's usually costly electric 
resistance heat. 

When you add the savings from the 
other gas appliances—water heater, 
kitchen range and clothes dryer— 
you Offer a home thats a lot more af- 
fordable to live in. Which can make 

it easier for a prospective buyer to 
qualify for a mortgage. 

Reputation 

All things considered, the choice 
between an electric heat pump and a 
gas furnace can make a big differ- 
ence. To your customer. And to your 
reputation. 

Natural or Propane, Gas is Right 

The message is clear. No matter 
where you build, gas—either natural or 
propane—is the wise energy decision. 


Gas. America’s best energy value. 


©1986 American Gas Association 
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“It’s a big part of what a Steelcase dealer does 
for a living. Each and every one of us. 
“You know what it’s like. You’re working 
on a typical closed-end contract, the job 


turns out to be difficult, and before 


you know it, you're gy 
iiae non salable Jean save you hundreds of non-billable hours.” 
hours at a staggering rate. So you learn to 
count on us for all the humdrum details. 

“Sure, a lot of your clients have the 
impression that when they say ‘Go! some 
magician waves a magic wand and in 
the end everything is beautiful. They don’t 
realize that somebody’s actually got to 
bend the steel and produce a product. 

“To make sure that what's ordered is 
what’s being produced, we verify the reams 
of specifications and the pricing, even 
check all the acknowledgements. We also 


develop and orchestrate the installation 
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plan, item by item, floor by floor. And when 
the products finally come off the trucks, 
we're right there to receive them. So that 
if there’s any shipping damage or your 
client has any last-minute changes, we can 
order replacements immediately. When 
your client’s personnel walk in, we make 
sure they’re ready to go to work, the last 
potted plant is in place, everything’s perfect. 
“I like to think there's nothing I won't 
do to get the product and the client moved 
in on time. Examples? I’ve got a million 
of them. Once we had a client who just had 
to move in on January 2nd. Imagine me, 
New Year’s Eve in Chicago, standing out- 


side all night on a loading dock while 


Marge Dennis, 


ne Board, Steelcase drivers broke out the order S0 


Business Interiors, Inc., 


Chicago cold, my contacts almost froze in my eyes. 


“Or the time I almost fried in a heat 


wave...” 


Steelcase 


The Office Environment Company For more information, call 1-800-447-4700 
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\ NEW LIGHTING CATALOG. 
(OUR SHELE 


TO GET YOUR COMPLIMENTARY COPY WRITE TO US ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD. 


5 3 1 U 


CUTOFF LANDSCAPE STEP GARAGE WALL CYLINDER EXIT AND 
LIGHTING LIGHTING LIGHTING LIGHTING LIGHTING LIGHTING SIGNAGE 


OVER 2000 U.L. APPROVED LIGHTING SOLUTIONS ILLUSTRATED IN THIS 140 PAGE, 
FULL COLOR, HARD BOUND REFERENCE BOOK. 


If you're an Architect, and have not outdoor lighting and exit signage needs Product dimensions and independently Write for your copy today. 
received your copy of ALS, write to uson with quality aluminum products that tested photometric data is provided along DEVI 
your company letterhead. combine high performance, the right with an easy to use cross reference guide. DEQ “ot x 

appearance and long life. In this catalog, There are also useful technical reference UNITED STATES 

Architectural Lighting Solutions is a you will find proven solutions for sections such as lighting the covered 1646 East Iit Steal 
comprehensive tool for lighting design and illuminating parking and landscape areas, parking deck, technical data on lamp life, Kansas City, Missouri 64127 
will be a powerful source of ideas for you building facades, security lighting tasks and lamp color rendition characteristics. CANADA 
and your clients. ALS addresses your and exit signage. 129 Barr Street 


Montréal, Quebec H4T 1W6 
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Lighting the way to tomorrow. 


Today, windows are a bigger part of architectural design than ever before. 
That's because design is a bigger part of windows. 


Kawneer's window line includes both Thermal and Non-Thermal models. 
Vertically and horizontally pivoted. Inswinging and outswinging casements. Projected, top- 
hinged, fixed and high performance windows. Kawneer has them all. To open design 


1 To open minds. 


wneer windows are not only constructed to meet AAMA performance standards, : 
dards much higher. Our own. * 


indows. They let you look at your design in a whole different light. 


liKawneer 


The Designer's Element 


For full technical description, tracing details and specifications, 
contact your Kawneer representative or write to: Kawneer Company, Inc., 
Department C, Technology Park-Atlanta, 555 Guthridge Court, Norcross, GA 30092. 
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A BETTER 
MOUSETRAP.. 


ELEGANT LUXURY 
AND SOLID DURABILITY 

CAPTURED IN ONE 
REMARKABLE SURFACE. 


Feeling trapped by the meek performance and plain appearance of 
conventional surfaces? Or the mousy colors and limited sizes of most 
solid surfacing materials? Catch Fountainhead...the most exciting 
new surfacing material in years! 

Fountainhead is a solid, nonporous material specially 
developed by Nevamar with color and pattern throughout its thickness. 
Its soft translucence gives it a natural warmth and elegance. Yet 
Fountainhead is extremely durable with high resistance to heat, impact, 
mildew, stains and chemicals. It can be cut, drilled and shaped for all 
types of applications. It’s easy to maintain, too. Incidental damage can 
be quickly and easily repaired to keep its new appearance indefinitely. 
A broad range of colors and patterns— Fountainhead gives you a 
choice of rich patterns, including Black Matrix, Rose Matrix, Verde 
Matrix, Gray Mist Matrix and Medium Gray Matrix...plus elegant 
solids: Pewter Gray, Sand Beige, Classic White and Architectural 

White. A soft, luxurious satin (matte) 


finish is standard. But the surface may 
also be buffed to a polished appearance. 
Unlimited edge possibilities — Foun- 


BY NEVAMAR tainhead can be routed and shaped: 


rounded for softness; squared or angled 
for drama. It’s beautiful used alone or in combination with other 
materials such as wood or metal. 
Wide sheets cut costs Choose 30” or 36” widths, in 4, “ or %4" 
thicknesses. (Matrix is available in H“ and “ thicknesses only) 
Wider sheets minimize waste and often eliminate seams in large 
applications. 
Class | Fire Rating — Fountainhead is accepted as safe for use in all 
public and private spaces. 
Escape to Fountainhead! Don't be trapped by the limitations of other 
materials. Fountainhead lends a unique, subtle elegance to com- 
mercial and residential applications including countertops, vanities, 
tub and shower surrounds, tabletops, wainscoting, thresholds and 
more. For literature and samples, call 1-800-638-4380. In Maryland, 
call 1-800-233-9485. Or write: Nevamar Corporation, 8339 Telegraph 
Road, Odenton, Maryland 21113. 


NEVAMAIR 


DECORATIVE SURFACES 
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Who says nothing is made to last these days? 


It’s not likely we'll see one of our planters 
wear out. Thats because Mother Nature and 
Sitecraft have been working together for gener- 
ations to produce planters and other site 
furnishings that not only last, but look beau- 
tiful doing so. One reason Sitecraft site furnish- 
ings are so durable is the materials we choose. 
Clear, all-heart California Redwood, South 
American Ipe and Purpleheart, Philippine 
Mahogany, Red Oak and Western Yellow Cedar 
are among the most durable woods on earth. 
Another reason is craftsmanship. We've been 
molding, shaping, finishing and protecting 


these woods for professionals like you for a 
long, long time. 

If you've got an upcoming project and you 
want beauty that lasts, call or 
write today for a FREE copy 
of our Sitecraft IDEA BOOK. 
With Sitecraft, what you design 
today, your great, great grand- 
children may enjoy tomorrow. 


w sitecraft 


40-25 Crescent Street Long Island City, NY 11101 
1-800-221-1448 Toll Free (In NYS, 718-729-4900) 


Who says imagination doesn’t grow on trees. 
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Computers: 
The Plotter Problem 


Architectural drawings are very 
dense, abstract representations 
of complex three-dimensional 
objects. As a result, they require 
the largest possible format, the 
greatest precision and resolu- 
tion, the most colors or gray 
scales, the fastest plotting times 
and, of course, the cheapest 
price. No single plotter can de- 
liver all of these features, and 
those that come close are often 
lobotomized by the current crop 
of CAD systems. This has 
created what we have termed the 
“plotting bottleneck.” Entering 
information into a computer 
and displaying it on a screen is 
getting easier and faster, but 
transferring it to paper or film is 
beginning to require the pa- 
tience of Sisyphus. 

There are a variety of opinions 
and a number of misconceptions 
about how to relieve the plotting 
bottleneck. With pen plotters, 
the major limitation is the slow 
speed (about 8 inches per second 
depending upon viscosity, 
humidity, acceleration and plot- 
ting media) of liquid ink. In an 
effort to increase speed, most 
hardware and software vendors 
have turned to line sorting. This 
technique alters the order in 
which lines are drawn so that the 
plotter makes the least number 
of moves with the pen raised. 
Unfortunately, this does not 
appreciably improve perform- 
ance since the lines are already 
partially ordered, and the pen, 
when raised, is often moving at 
top speed (usually 15 to 24 inches 
per second) anyway. Line sorting 
can also create undesirable side 
effects such as endpoint blobs 
and moiré patterns in closely 
spaced lines. Pen sorting, the 
ordering of a plot so that all lines 
with a common pen are drawn 
together, can also create prob- 
lems. Fine pen tips, even with 
capping, can dry out while wait- 
ing for other pens to finish. Plot- 
ting a few lines at a time with 
each pen can solve this problem, 
but requires the suppression of 
pen sorting. Another difficulty 
(continued on page 74) 


Specifications: 
Order of Battle 


According to the Construction 
Specifications Institute’s Manual 
of Practice, the architectural 
drawings in a set of contract 
documents should show the loca- 
tion, identification, dimensions, 
and arrangement of materials, 
while the specifications should 
describe the required charac- 
teristics of materials, standards 
of workmanship, and methods 
of installation. 

This division of responsibility 
is important in deciding what 
goes on the drawings and what 
should be in the project manual. 
Though some offices occasion- 
ally cross these lines by including 
schedules or job sign graphics 
with the specifications, in general 
the principles articulated by CSI 
are observed because they make 
sense in terms of what each type 
of document does best. 

When the architect in charge 
does not personally prepare the 
specifications for a project, but 
relies on a separate specifier or 
specifications consultant, it is 
particularly important that the 
specifier become sufficiently 
familiar with what is in the build- 
ing and what materials are 
intended to be used so that a 
correct and complete project 
manual can be produced. 
Enough time must be devoted to 
studying the drawings (in their 
various states of completion) 
and to discussing the materials 
of the project in detail with the 
project architect for the specifier 
to know the job intimately from 
his or her point of view. 

It’s not the same point of view 
as the project architect’s. For the 
specifier, there’s little concern 
about the number or location of 
toilets, the width of stairs or cor- 
ridors, the placement of windows 
in the façade, or the footprint of 
the building on the site. What 
the specifier wants to know is 
exactly what materials will be 
used and how they go together. 
He or she wants to know the 
sizes and types of all ceramic tile 
in the building, wherever lo- 
cated, and what subsurfaces the 
(continued on page 76) 


Computers: Nicholas Weingar- 
ten lists the limitations of com- 
puter plotters. 

Specifications: Walter Rosen- 
feld discusses the decisions 
necessary to write a spec. 

Law: Norman Coplan tells how 
courts have limited liability. 


Law: Statutes of 
Limitation 
Limiting the time period within 
which a negligence suit against 
architects or engineers must be 
instituted or otherwise barred 
raises questions and issues dis- 
tinctive to the construction in- 
dustry. This is so because a de- 
fect in construction, which has 
its source in an inadequate de- 
sign, may not manifest itself until 
many years after the profes- 
sional design performance has 
been completed. Many state 
legislatures have recognized that 
it is not sound public policy to 
subject an architect or engineer 
to potential liability for an unlim- 
ited or indeterminate period 
following the completion of a 
building project. As a result, 
many states have placed statu- 
tory limitations on the time 
within which a suit must be com- 
menced by an aggrieved party. 
These statutory limits have been 
challenged on constitutional 
grounds with varying success. 
For example, Illinois adopted 
a statute of repose in 1965 which 
provided that “no action to re- 
cover damages for any injury to 
property, real or personal, or for 
injury to the person, or for bod- 
ily injury or for wrongful death, 
arising out of the defective and 
unsafe condition of an improve- 
ment to real estate, nor any ac- 
tion for contribution or indem- 
nity for damages sustained on 
account of such injury, shall be 
brought against any person per- 
forming or furnishing the de- 
sign, planning, supervision of 
construction, or construction of 
such improvement to real estate, 
unless such cause of action shall 
have accrued within four years 
after the performing or furnish- 
ing of such services and con- 
struction.” This limitation was 
expressly written to exclude 
from its coverage “any owner, 
tenant or person in actual posses- 
sion and control of the improve- 
ment at the time the cause of 
action accrued.” Because of this 
exclusion, the statute was de- 
clared unconstitutional. The 
court ruled that an exclusion 
(continued on page 78) 
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Computers (cont. from p. 73) 

with pen plotting is the unreli- 
able nature of liquid ink, espe- 
cially when rendering small fine 
lines or text. Too many CAD 
users, trusting their plotters to 
faithfully complete reams of 
drawings overnight, have found 
14-foot dimensions built at four 
feet. 

The raster-based alternatives 
to the ubiquitous pen plotter 
also present limitations. Electro- 
static plotters, for example, are 
very fast, but require substantial 
computer power and only plot 
on special coated paper or film. 
These media have a limited shelf 
life and are usually either very 
expensive or unworkable for 
hand modifications after plot- 
ting. Hand-workability should 
be stressed because a plot that 
cannot be modified by hand 
must be re-plotted in its entirety. 
Despite the speed of electrostatic 
plotters, a number of re-plots 
can place an enormous strain 
upon computer resources. The 
high cost ($40,000 and up) of 
electrostatic plotters also brings 
into question whether they are a 
superior choice to three or four 
pen plotters driven by dedicated 
PC’s. For the small to medium- 
size office, the advantages in 
redundancy, decentralization, 
and media selection may offset 
the limitations of liquid ink. 

There are other devices begin- 
ning to be touted as the “answer” 
to pen plotting, including laser 
printers, ink jet sprayers, ther- 
mal transfer plotters, and film 
recorders. All are limited in 
drawing size, image quality, 
speed, and/or resolution. Despite 
this, many prospective buyers of 
PC-based CAD systems have 
been swayed by the photo- 
graphic images that these devices 
produce. Remember that line 
drawings, computer synthesized 
models, and scanned real-life 
scenes are three entirely differ- 
ent types of images. A well- 
rendered copy of a photograph 
on a plotter does not guarantee 
that working drawings or ray- 
traces will be clearly reproduced. 


Software Inadequacies 

Despite these limitations, all of 
this hardware can produce im- 
ages of great complexity and 
outstanding quality. What is usu- 
ally missing is properly con- 
ceived software to take advan- 
tage of each device. The current 
limitations in plotting software 
fall into three categories: Inflexi- 
ble control of the output device, 
lack of software emulations for 
missing hardware features, and 
poor interaction for efficient 
drawing production. The first 
two problems result from soft- 
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ware vendors writing code for 
the least common denominator 
among plotters, which neither 
takes advantage of the features 
in better plotters, nor provides 
software to make up for deficien- 
cies in less capable devices. 
Economically, this is an under- 
standable approach, but the lack 
of adequate interaction indicates 
either ignorance or neglect on 
the part of the software com- 
panies. The following sugges- 
tions should help prospective 
buyers of PC-based plotting soft- 
ware to separate the “adults” 
from the “adolescents” and to 
prod the software vendors into 
examining some new ideas in an 
often overlooked section of their 
products. 


Inflexible Control 

Parameter Setups: No word- 
processing package could be 
sold today if it was not able to set 
the parameters on a variety of 
printers and store these settings 
as both defaults and as attributes 
associated with specific docu- 
ments. Furthermore, almost 
every software package that 
“speaks” toa printer permits the 
user to customize special com- 
mand sequences to initialize the 
printer for particular tasks. Most 
plotters incorporate similar fea- 
tures for controlling pen speed, 
acceleration, toner density, or 
other parameters. Not only do 
PC-based CAD packages ignore 
many of these settings, but they 
often prevent the manual over- 
riding of such parameters by the 
user. 

Pen Control: Most pen plot- 
ters can interrupt their plotting 
and return to a “home” position 
so that the plot can be examined 
or the pens cleaned. We know of 
no PC-based CAD package that 
incorporates comparable soft- 
ware features. Such a capability 
would permit a user to specify a 
pause between pen changes (to 
restart the ink), between types of 
entities (to switch pens for small 
text or details), or after so many 
line segments (to examine the 
progress of a long plot). 

Re-Registration: Many pen 
plotters will permit a pen posi- 
tion to be read by the software. 
This would permit a user to re- 
mount a plot with registration 
marks, place the pen over two or 
three of these marks, and ask the 
software to register a new plot to 
the existing one. We know of no 
PC-based CAD software that 
does this well enough to make an 
overplot indistinguishable from 
a single pass plot, yet the mathe- 
matics are well known and the 
hardware is easily capable of 
performing this task. 

Down-loading Definitions: 


Many output devices now con- 
tain enough memory to permit 
repetitive symbols and fonts to 
be sent initially to the plotter and 
activated by a single reference 
command. This can substantially 
reduce plot time, especially in 
cases where objects have large 
numbers of small line segments 
(detailed, small text for instance). 
Unfortunately, this hardware 
feature requires sophisticated 
software to manage the down- 
loadable memory, and particular 
techniques will vary from device 
to device. 


Inadequate Emulation 
Halftone Lines: Traditionally 
many architectural drawings 
have relied upon halftone lines 
to indicate background data. 
While most raster-based plotters 
will support gray-level areas, 
few will produce halftone lines, 
even though both are ac- 
complished through dithering, a 
process in which rasters of two 
shades are mixed to create the 
appearance of an intermediate 
shade. Halftone lines can be 
generated with little overhead 
by dithering while rasterizing, 
but the plotter manufacturers 
have failed to include this fea- 
ture in their products and the 
software vendors have not seen 
fit to emulate it. 

Complex Area Fill: Most ras- 
ter-based plotters will fill en- 
closed areas with either solid 
colors, gray levels, or patterns, 
but these techniques are in- 
adequate to reproduce the more 
sophisticated computer-gener- 
ated images beginning to show 
up on computer screens. These 
require the areas to be filled with 
random textures or continuously 
graded shades. While such al- 
gorithms might be difficult to 
build into a plotter, they are 
already present in similar soft- 
ware for display screens. Once 
again, the PC-based CAD com- 
panies have not seen fit to apply 
these techniques to hard copy 
output. 

Color Gamuts: As three-di- 
mensional computer synthesized 
images become more prevalent 
there will be a need to coordinate 
output between a variety of de- 
vices. Unfortunately, monitors, 
film, and ink all have different 
color gamuts, which means that 
certain colors cannot faithfully 
be reproduced on all devices 
(fully saturated turquoise, for 
instance, cannot be displayed on 
a color CRT). Limitations in a 
particular device can often be 
overcome through dithering, 
but we have not seen any PC- 
based software begin to address 
this issue. We expect it to be a 
long time before the carefully 


tuned image one sees on a dis- 
play screen can be consistently 
and accurately reproduced on a 
hard copy device. 


Improper Interaction 
Filters for Overplotting: Pen 
plotters often skip a line seg- 
ment, making it necessary to 
replota piece of a drawing, regis- 
tered to the overall image. With 
proper interaction, the user 
should be able to specify a lim- 
ited area for re-plotting, useful 
for small changes to a drawing in 
which a portion of a plotis erased 
by hand. Software to filter out 
certain entities or particular text 
strings would also permit impor- 
tant features in a drawing to be 
singled out and overplotted. 
Overriding Definitions: Dis- 
playing detailed symbols and 
complex fonts on an interactive 
screen can be frustratingly slow. 
Most users, therefore, use simple 
versions of these entities and 
replace them with more complex 
versions before plotting. Unfor- 
tunately, it may require many 
individual operations (or at least 
some fancy programming) to 
replace a large number of defini- 
tions on a complete set of work- 
ing drawings. It would be far 
simpler to specify replacement 
at plot time and allow the soft- 
ware to automatically override 
the definitions in the drawing 
files with new libraries of symbols 
and fonts. There are very few 
PC-based CAD systems that in- 
clude this feature as part of their 
standard package, and even 
fewer that provide software to 
manage the font and symbol 
libraries in any cohesive fashion. 
Composing Sheets: Software 
for composing and compositing 
images is a valuable component 
of any publishing or animation 
system. Currently, the PC-based 
CAD packages leave this to the 
add-on vendors and the in-house 
programming wizards. In its 
simplest sense, a sheet com- 
positor would enable users to 
interactively marry a number of 
drawing files and place them 
inside the borders of a pre- 
defined sheet. Consistent 
graphic elements such as title 
blocks, registration marks, 
graphic scales, and time stamps 
could be plotted automatically in 
appropriate locations and for- 
mats. These definitions could be 
saved and used on other plots in 
the drawing set as well. Such a 
system should also include fea- 
tures like automatic centering of 
sets of drawing files, layout of 
multiple drawings (i. e., detail 
sheets), and the automatic re- 
cording of file names in the mar- 
gin of the drawing. 
(continued on page 76) 
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ECLIPSE® reflective glass from 
Libbey-Owens-Ford gives you incredible 
design freedom. 

The colors are deep and rich. The 
reflectivity subtle. Blue-green. Grey. 
Bronze. And with the reflective coating 
glazed first surface, a distinctive silver. 

There's no need to heat treat in 
most vision applications. Not even when 
the coating is glazed second surface. So 
there's no tempering distortion. ECLIPSE 
reflective lets you create it the way your 
mind’s eye sees it. 
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solutions. 

Color your vision with ECLIPSE® 
reflective glass. 
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Computers (cont. from p. 74) 

Some might say that this em- 
phasis on hard copy is misguided 
since we will soon do away with 
paper altogether, and others 
might argue that drawings are 
the inconsequential by-product 
of the design process. To some 
extent, both positions are right, 
but no firm can now afford the 
resources to fully automate its 
practice. And it is inconceivable 
that a profession whose ideas are 
so often communicated (and too 
often judged) by its drawings, 
should not be concerned about 
wringing the greatest graphic 
quality and clarity from its CAD 
systems. Nicholas H. Weingarten @ 
The author is a computer consultant in 
Chicago. 


Specifications (cont. from p. 73) 

tile is applied to in each case, not 
(just) the height of the wainscot 
in a particular room. 

It follows, then, that communi- 
cation between the specifier and 
the project architect, particularly 
in discovering items that have 
not yet found their way onto the 
drawings, is an urgent necessity. 
While outline specifications pro- 
duced at the end of design devel- 
opment are a useful source of 
information, they are often 
made obsolete by later decisions 
during the working drawing 
phase. The project architect 
must be decisive and forthcom- 
ing in communicating the essen- 
tial information the specifier 
needs. In response to the 


specifier’s probing questions, the 
project architect also must often 
make decisions that are as yet 
unconsidered. 

The most important tool of 
that communication is, of course, 
the drawings themselves, and 
here we come to what specifiers 
sometimes call “the job captain 
factor.” This critical factor, the 
way in which the production of 
working drawings is undertaken 
by the project architect, can have 
a great effect on the amount of 
time (and money) required to 
put together the project manual. 

Experienced project architects 
direct the production of contract 
drawings in a systematic, predict- 
able, logical sequence, sometimes 
even sketching the layout and 
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contents of each drawing before 
itis begun. The drawing produc- 
tion strategy selected is ex- 
tremely important to the 
specifier because the order in 
which specification sections can 
be completed is completely de- 
pendent on the order in which 
decisions about materials and 
construction are made. There is 
a distinct penalty for going back 
and revising specifications to 
accommodate radically different 
materials or methods once a 
section of the manual has been 
written. The need to plan draw- 
ing production carefully is even 
greater when computer-aided 
drafting methods are used. 

Plans and elevations are usu- 
ally and properly done first to 
define the building for the client 
as well as for the contractor. But 
from the specifier’s viewpoint, 
early attention also needs to be 
given to finish schedules, door 
and window schedules, wall sec- 
tions, and important details. If 
the wall sections are done very 
late, for example, issues involv- 
ing walls, windows, and roofs 
may remain unresolved for a 
longer time because it is usually 
in drawing them that the as- 
sociated problems are recog- 
nized and worked out. While the 
specifier can help with some of 
the needed materials and meth- 
ods decisions, the initiative 
should come from the architect. 
How the building will look is 
related to how it will be built, 
and in this latter group of deci- 
sions, the specifier has a special 
interest. 

To avoid or postpone harder 
decisions, drafters can spend 
lots of time on room elevations 
and large-scale plans. These are 
of little help in conveying infor- 
mation about the building’s con- 
struction. To make the building 
beautiful, it’s easy to concentrate 
on proportioning the windows 
while neglecting the roof or to 
work on reflected ceiling plans 
and postpone the door jamb 
details. None of this helps get 
the project manual done. 

What must remain in the 
forefront of the project archi- 
tect’s efforts is the need to deal 
with construction and materials 
questions at the earliest possible 
time and to get those questions 
answered and the answers re- 
corded. Then both drawings 
and specifications can proceed 
with proper, complementary 
ease so that both will be com- 
pleted in time for adequate re- 
view and coordination before 
bidding begins. Walter Rosenfeld m 


The author is an architect and specifica- 
tions consultant in Newton, Mass. 


AT&T International 800 Service. you build the rapport, loyalty and increased business 


If your customers overseas need you, but can’t that comes when you use the personal touch. 
reach you, they might as well be a zillion miles away. For price information and other details call 
AT&T International 800 Service helps you serve 1 800 222-0400, Ext. 913. And get a little closer 
them better. It enables your international customers to your overseas Customers. 
to get technical assistance, ask questions or resolve From equipment to networking, from 
problems—all with a simple toll-free call to the US. computers to communications, AT&T is the 
AT&T comes through. By making it so easy right choice. 
for your clients overseas and in Canada to reach you, —_ararinternationa! 800 Service now available from 21 countries. 


Do your customers overseas 
feel like theyre 
even farther away? 


i" 


AT&T 
The right choice. 
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Law (cont. from p. 73) 

based solely on “status” violated 
the concept of “equal protection 
of the law.” 

In 1983, however, the Illinois 
legislature enacted a Statute of 
Limitations which provided that 
“actions based upon tort, con- 
tract or otherwise against any 
person for an act of omission of 
such person in the design, plan- 
ning, supervision, observation 
or management of construction, 
or construction of an improve- 
ment to real estate shall be com- 
menced within 2 years from the 
time the person bringing an ac- 
tion, or his or her privity, knew 
or should reasonably have 
known of such act or omission.” 
The validity of this statute was 


COLORFUL COVES 


challenged in the case of The 
People et al vs. Miller Davis Com- 
pany, et al. 

A suit had been initiated by a 
public agency in connection with 
the design and construction of a 
college building. It was claimed 
that the architect, the general 
contractor, and the masonry 
subcontractor had all performed 
negligently and, as a conse- 
quence, the building had been 
subject to extensive leaks. These 
leaks commenced in 1975, ap- 
proximately one year after a 
certificate of substantial comple- 
tion had been issued. In Feb- 
ruary of 1977, the college’s direc- 
tor of campus development 
asked the architect for his assist- 
ance in determining which of 


the parties involved were at fault 
so that the college could be reim- 
bursed for its damages. In March 
of that same year, the dean of 
the college wrote to the general 
contractor, detailing the college’s 
belief that the damage was the 
result of faulty construction. 
Based upon the foregoing, the 
trial court found that the plain- 
uff “knew of its injury by March, 
1977 at the latest.” Since suit had 
not been filed until 1983, all of 
the defendants moved to dismiss 
the action on the ground that 
more than two years had elapsed 
since the date the plaintiff knew 
of the acts or omissions of the 
defendants and that the action 
was barred by the 1983 Statute 
of Limitations. The Illinois Su- 


Now your color choice is wider than ever with Roppe rubber 
cove base. Twenty-five in all, highlighted by new Mauve, 
Smoke and Slate. And they all feature famous Roppe quality. 
The exclusive satin finish resists scuffing, gouging, burns and 
chemicals. Roppe cove base is easy to install; easy to clean. 
And it won't shrink, with maximum stability for a lasting attrac- 
tive appearance. Accent your interiors with durable, beautiful 
Roppe cove base and matching molded corners. For your 
nearest distributor, write Roppe Rubber Corporation, 1602 N. 
Union Street, Box X, Fostoria, Ohio 44830. Or call toll-free. 
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ROPPE 
1-800-537-9527 


In Ohio 419/435-8546 
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preme Court upheld the con- 
stitutionality of the statute and 
dismissed the suit. In contrast to 
the earlier statute that it found 
unconstitutional, the court 
pointed out that this statute was 
not based upon status but upon 
certain “enumerated activities.” 
The court said: “The burden is 
ona party challenging legislation 
to demonstrate that the legisla- 
tion is arbitrary and unreasona- 
ble. Legislation which classifies 
on the basis of activity does so on 
the basis of differences as to the 
problem involved or the degree 
of harm applicable to the activity 
in question. The plaintiff has not 
demonstrated why it is un- 
reasonable or arbitrary to classify 
construction activities separately 
for purposes of the Statute of 
Limitations.” 

The plaintiff also named the 
general contractor’s bonding 
company as a party defendant. 
The court refused to dismiss the 
action against the bonding com- 
pany on the ground that the 
issuance of a performance bond 
cannot be deemed to be engag- 
ing in the “design, planning, 
supervision, observation or man- 
agement of construction” and 
thus did not fall within the pro- 
tection of the Statute of Limita- 
tions. 

The distinction between status 
and activity as the basis for a 
constitutional ruling can be ques- 
tioned. The exclusion of an 
owner who must continue to 
maintain a defective structure 
from the protection of a statute 
that limits the exposure of design 
professionals is arguably a 
reasonable classification. 

Norman Coplan a 


The author is a partner in the New York 
City law firm of Bernstein, Weiss, Coplan, 
Weinstein & Lake. 


“Overall the best frequent 


flyer progr 


am of any major 


he ¢ 99 
airline. 
We couldn't have 
said it better ourselves. 


Actually, we've been saying this for years, but 
somehow it's a lot more credible coming from a 
third party. 

So it’s not hard to speculate why “What 
to Buy for Business, the only independent 
report for business consumers, came to their 
conclusion in the August 1986 issue. 

For one thing, TWA offers unlimited free 
upgrades once you've accumulated minimal 
mileage levels. 5,000* for unlimited Business 
Class domestic upgrades, 30,000* for unlimited 
First Class domestic upgrades and International 
Business Class upgrades. And unlike many other 
airlines, you can take advantage of these 
upgrades without cashing in your bonus miles. 

If you're not yet a member in TWA's Frequent 
Flyer program, call 1-800-325-4815 to enroll. 

The Ultimate Award. 

After only 10,000 miles, you're eligible for 
free travel. After 40,000, Hawaii. 

Or save up for our ultimate award: two free 
First Class tickets around the world. An award 
no other airline offers. 

Our Platinum Program. 

Our Platinum Program will have you earning 

awards almost twice as fast. 


When you fly overseas on TWA, you'll get 
your anticipated Frequent Flyer Bonus miles. 
Then, in addition, you'll receive “Platinum 
Points” which allow you to claim additional 
awards without ever having to cash in on your 
bonus mileage. 


TWAs Personal Service Commitment. 

TWA is determined to bring you the best 
personal service in the airline industry. So we've 
assigned an In-Flight Service Manager to every 
flight to make sure your trip is as hassle-free as 
possible. 

In addition, our Chairman of the Board has 
put together a Quality Control Team. A group of 
30 very picky people who fly TWA, assessing the 
service they receive, on a checklist of over 100 
service items. They report directly back to him 
with their comments, good and bad. And if 
anything needs improvement, it gets improved. 

Fast. 

Because at TWA, great service is a top priority. 


*Actual TWA miles within a twelve month qualifying period 


TODAY'S TWA. 
FIND OUT HOW GOOD WE REALLY ARE. 
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TO OUR NEW FRENCHWOOI 


By all appearances, this could bea 
traditional French door. But then, appear- 
ances can be deceiving. 

Only when you try to open it, do you 
discover that the Andersen Frenchwood™ 
door does not swing open. It glides. 

It is this very departure from tradition 
that offers many practical advantages. Not 
the least of which is weathertightness, a 
serious deficiency of most swinging doors. 


IT LOOKS GOOD 
WHEN THE WEATHER LOOKS BAD. 


While near hurricane-force winds are 
not common occurences, we know of no 
other door this beautiful that has ever been 
able to stand up to such adverse conditions. 
But this remarkable door is designed to 
face torrential rains and high-powered 
N and come 3 im and dry. 


The 
Frenchwood 

1 door glides 

ona track 

@ which overlaps 
the raised si 
to ale an 
impervious, 
weathertight 
seal on the outside. 


=” Because it closes into a pocket 
at the side jamb, there is no exposed crack 
for air and water to infiltrate. It glides on a 
track that overlaps the raised sill, creating 
a positive, weathertight seal on the outside. 


HOW TO GET 
ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By virtue of its gliding characteristics, 
our Frenchwood door looks even better 
when homeowners consider furniture place- 
ment and drapery and wall coverings. 


87132 © 1987 Andersen Corp. 
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NOOR IT'S JUSTA BREEZE 


Because it 
doesn’t open inward 
like swinging doors, 
every inch of floor 
space can be used 

to its best advantage. 
What’s more, this 
door also offers un- 
matched security. 7 
Thanks toa specially 
designed latch lock- 
ing system, hundreds 
of pounds of pull 
won't budge it. 


ALL THE OTHER REASONS 
YOU CAN STAND BEHIND THIS DOOR. 


As you might expect, we have also incorpo- 
rated many of the refinements that are part and 
parcel of the Andersen’ line. 

The exterior wood frame is sheathed in our 
exclusive, low-maintenance Perma-Shield” 
vinyl, available in white and earth-hued Terratone. 
And the door panels are protected by a super- 
tough, urethane base finish. 

Interior surfaces are crafted from the finest 
natural wood, which can be stained or painted 
to match any ‘decor. Divided light grilles snap 
out for easy cleaning; they come pre-finished 
or can be finished to match the door. And, 
Andersen High-Performance or High-Perfor- 
mance Sun insulating glass is standard. 

All of which adds up to a revolutionary 
concept in door design, that upon closer inspec- 
tion, we trust you will think looks better than 
any other French-style door on the market. 
Especially during hurricane season. 

To learn more, call your Andersen 
distributor, see Sweet’s File 08610/AN d= 


or write Andersen Corporation, 
Box 12, Bayport, MN 55003. ‘Andersen 
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COLLECTION 


The cardinal rule: 


Douglas Cardinal explains how an AEC design system fro 
turned his architectural vision into reality. 


Initially, we were given 
four large volumes, about the 
size of New York telephone 
books, listing requirements for 


The project involved the 


including two Prime Ministers 
and their cabinets, government 
agencies by the score, and an 
army of structural, electrical, 
civil, and mechanical engineers 


I'm totally unreasonable,’ and landscape architects. 
says Douglas Cardinal, It was more than an archi- 
architect of the Canadian tectural challenge — it was a 
Museum of Civilization near logistical challenge as well. 
Ottawa in Hull, Quebec. To turn his 1,000,000 
Given the scope and square-foot dream of curvilinear 
complexity of this $200 million stone and copper into reality, 
undertaking, one can under- Cardinal turned to Holguin 
stand why the celebrated and Hewlett-Packard for an 
Canadian architect might integrated AEC system and 
say SO. the support he needed for fast 
results. 


Above: Architect Douglas Cardinal, renowned designer of the 
Canadian Museum of Civilization. At right: his masterwork 
and the Holguin and Hewlett-Packard 
AEC system used to create it. 
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the museum,’ Cardinal explains. 


coordination of countless parties, 


The free form of the 
geometry and the correspon 
ing offset calculations and 
layout requirements in the fie 
could not have been achieve 
with the technology of yeste: 
day, says Cardinal. Normal 
drawing boards could not do 
the job. All of our sweeping 
curves and forms would 
require a compass point in 
the next room or province.’ 

Cardinal used the syster 
computerized database to co 
trol all of his design and 
reporting activities. The syste 
also offered precise control o 
each design element and its 
geometric position, propertie 
and relationships. 

“All design and drafting 
work was processed by our 
Holguin system, from prelim- 
inary sketches and schemati 
to the development of desigr 
and final contract document: 


f design. 


lguin’ and Hewlett-Packard 


> says. Throughout the entire For more information on 
mmission of 15,000 drawings, integrated AEC solutions from 
> never used a drawing board. Holguin and Hewlett-Packard, 
Cardinal reports that the call 1-800-752-0900, Ext. 131B. 
EC system not only proves Or write to 19310 Pruneridge 
valuable in the creation of Avenue, Cupertino, CA 95014. 


ique designs, but also helps 

simplify the daily detail 

ork and construction control 

quired with 

y architectural 

b. For this 

ason, he feels 

s a perfect com- 

ement to his 

nreasonable’ 2 . i 

tistic side. l 
The Holguin system is — nr E 

ry left-sided, logical, with = =e y 

tal recall, says Cardinal. = 

fou marry that with the right 

le of the human brain, and U 

u can take your creative p 

signs beyond your most 

acting expectations, 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


DS15721/PA 
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ARCHITECTU 
SKETCHING AND 
RENDERING 


BOOKSTORE 


FRANK WOODS & JOHN POWELL. 


‘OVERLAY 


Order Information 

To receive books, circle appropri- 
ate numbers on the Reader Service 
Card in the back of this issue. Pay- ($16.95) 


ment must accompany orders Whether 
being shipped to P.O. Box num architect, an 
bers. Please allow 6-8 weeks deliv- -~ ested in archi 
ery. Prices subject to change. filled 
Orders good only for U.S. 
addresses. Hes 
level of instruction you n 
Send the cardinan Circle B601 under Books 
envelope to: 1 


Paul McKenna 
Progressive Architecture 
P.O. Box 1361 

Stamford, CT 06901 


P/A Back Issues 

A limited supply of the following 
issues are available at $7.00 a copy. 
Check MUST accompany order! 


October 

Charles Moore/Japan/Uses 

of Stone 

September 

Interior Design / Outdoor Lighting 
August 

Mississauga City Hall /Martorell— 
Bohigas—Mackay/Canberra 
Update/Signage 

July 

Special Issue: Poris / Uses of Steel 
June 

Special Issue: Young Architects/ 
Plastic Laminates 

May 

Piano's Meril Collection/Health 
Care/ Furniture Competition: 
April 

Three P/A Award Winning Houses/ 
Computers 
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2 Photographing Buildings 
Inside and Out 

by Norman McGrath, 176pp. 
($32.50) 

Architectural photography is 


more than recording an archi- 


tects’s design on film. Learn the 
technical, aesthetic, and business 
aspects of architectural photogra- 
phy. Topics covered range from 
what fees to charge for your work 
to aerial photography techniques. 
This book is an informative and 
comprehensive source for the 
design professional. 

Circle B602 under Books 


3 Masonry Design and 
Detailing 

by Christine Beall, AIA, 187pp., 
illus. 

($49.50) 

This book provides solutions to 
most problems encountered when 
working with masonry structures. 
Subjects range from design infor- 
mation on all types of structures to 
guidelines for specifying and 
inspecting masonry structures. 
Circle B603 under Books 


4 Success Strategies for 
Design Professionals 

by the Coxe Group, 140pp. 
($29.50) 

This book presents a series of 
strategies that can help you struc- 
ture your professional practice for 
success while maintaining your 
professional values and realizing 
your personal and financial goals. 
A set of principles and game plans 
helping you to evaluate the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
firm are discussed. 

Circle B604 under Books 
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SUCCESS 

_ STRATEGIES 
FOR DESIGN 

PROFESSIONALS 


FOR ARCHITECTURE & 
ENGINEERING FIRMS 


5 Overlay Drafting 

by Frank Woods & John Powell, 
102pp., illus. 

($14.95) 

This book presents a time-saving 
method for doing working 
drawings. 

The technique and definition of 
overlay drafting are explained, 
followed by a detailed look at the 
equipment, techniques, and the 
equipment required. The reader 
is given step-by-step guidance on 
introducing the system into an 
architectural office. 

Circle B605 under Books 


6 Design Presentations 

For Architects 

by Michael Iver Wahl, AIA, 
134pp., illus. 

($19.95) 

This book will guide you through 
the design presentation process 
from the initial information gath- 
ering sessions to the actual design 
presentation meeting. Coupled to 
the informative text are a number 
of drawings illustrating the proce- 
dures described. 

Circle B606 under Books 


7 Home Planner’s Guide to 
Residential Design 

by C. Talcott, D. Hepler & P. 
Wallach, 216pp., illus. ($21.95) 
This guide demonstrates ways to 
ensure that the design of one’s 
home is functional, technically fea- 
sible and aesthetically pleasing. 
Filled with helpful tips and realistic 
guidelines, it explains the basic 
principles of residential design and 
provides step-by-step procedures. 
Circle B607 under Books 


8 Structural Systems 

by H.J. Cowan & F. Wilson, 256 
pp., illus ($19.95) 

This comprehensive guide to pre- 
liminary structural design uses a 
minimum of mathematics and 
numerous illustrations to describe 
structural forms and their mathe- 
matics. A strong emphasis on 
graphic presentation and an 
instant-access reference to struc- 
tural design. 

Circle B608 under Books 


9 Adding On, An Artful Guide 
to Affordable Residential 
Additions 

by Duo Dickinson, 177pp., illus. 
($36.50) 

This book offers a multitude of 
ideas to help both architect and 
homeowner. Rejecting the inevita- 
bility of standardized design solu- 
tions, the author proves that the 
thought and care of good design 
can create unique, effective and 
beautiful improvements that meet 
today’s needs. 

Circle B609 under Books 


10 Italian Gardens of the 
Renaissance 

by J.C. Shepherd & G.A. Jellicoe, 
144pp., illus. ($45.00) 

Originally written in 1925, this 
book still stands today as the classic 
work. It traces the evolution and 
development of Italian garden 
design from the early Renaissance 
work of Michellozzi, Bramante and 
Rossellino. Twenty-six of the finest 
and most important Italian villas 
are featured, each with plans and 
principal elevations. 

Circle B610 under Books 
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11 Frank Lloyd Wright to 1910 
by Grant Carpenter Manson, 
238pp., illus. ($21.95) 

A guide to Frank Lloyd Wright's 
life up to 1910—the decisive turn- 
ing point in his career. Depicts his 
childhood and family influences, 
his scanty formal training, and the 
beginnings of his architectural 
work under Lyman Silsbee and 
Louis Sullivan. Photographs, 
drawings and plans included. 
Circle B611 under Books 


12 The New Atrium 

by Michael J. Bednar, AIA, 
238pp., illus. ($37.50) 

This book covers the new atrium 
thoroughly and in detail—from its 
historic and contemporary evolu- 
tion to its role in urban planning, 
architectural design, and historic 
preservation. An authoritative ref- 
erence guide and an invaluable 
source of inspiration, it provides 
timely information to help to con- 
ceptualize, design and execute a 
successful atrium building. 

Circle B612 under Books 


13 Perspective For Interior 
Designers 

by John Pile, 160pp., illus. ($24.95) 
Learn to draw interior perspectives 
through the use of a basic formula. 
The author offers an easily accessi- 
ble and quickly learned method 
that will serve every designer's 
drawing needs. Step-by-step dem- 


onstrations, analyses of constructed 


layouts, and illustrations of com- 
pleted works make this booka 
complete and accurate guide. 
Circle B613 under Books 
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ARCHITECTURAL RENDERING 
TECHNIQUES /A COLOR REFERENCE 


U 


14 Architectural Rendering 
Techniques: A Color Reference 
by Mike W. Lin, AIA, 253pp., illus. 
($41.95) 

All major types of architectural 
drawings fill this comprehensive 
guide to rendering media, styles 
and execution times. Examples dis- 
played can be traced or studied to 
improve technique and generate 
new ideas. Architects and design- 
ers at all levels of expertise can 
improve their graphic and archi- 
tectural rendering by following the 
presented methods. 

Circle B614 under Books 
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Visible 


Economy and high quality in a 
black & white 24” Vidicon tube 
for general monitoring. 


High resolution 
for monitoring 
Clarity. 


Difference 


Ikegami’s advanced technology and skill build responsive capacity 
and performance into every one of its high quality black and 
white video cameras. There’s a reliable, economical Ikegami 
camera designed and engineered to fulfill the requirements of 
any monitoring application. 
The easy-to-install ITC-410 featured above, for example, 
with horizontal resolution of 650 lines or better. ALC of 100,000:1. 
Automatic beam control for consistent operation, 2:1 interlace and 
synchronization for compatibility with auxiliary equipment. A 
low-light level version is available. Auto-iris is standard on all models. 
There’s an Ikegami ultra-miniature ICD-200 solid state chip 
camera available. Shock- and vibration-resistant, it provides steady, 
distortion-free performance even in strong magnetic or electrical 
fields. The ICD-200 even resists sensor burn for long, operational 
life. Also available in 24 volt AC, line-lock, phase-adjustable 
configuration. 


ITC-400 oot te 
ICD-200/24 


Ikegami Electronics (U.S.A.), Inc., 37 Brook Avenue, Maywood, NJ 07607 
Southwest: (214) 869-2363 


West Coast: (213) 534-0050 Midwest: (312) 834-9774 


ge ITC-510 


Need remote capability? consider the ITC-420 #4” Vidicon 
camera, which adds low-cost installation to economical price. A 
single coaxial cable transmits both power and video signals. Auto- 
matic beam control circuit assures Consistent operation, while a 
cable length compensation switch provides accurate control. 

For excellent performance in a compact, lightweight unit, see 
the ITC-400, with an ALC range of 20000:1. Plus auto-iris control. 
Automatic beam control. DC and low-light level options. Vertical 
phase-adjustable. 

And for cost-savings on ultra-high sensitivity and high resolu- 
tion, Ikegami offers the ITC-510 1-inch video camera. Featuring 
resolution of 850 lines or better for magnificently clear images. 
Rugged, heat-dissipating aluminum enclosure. Featuring line-lock 
and genlock. Low-Light version available, too. 

Examine the unique combination of value and performance 
offered by each Ikegami video camera. And discover how Ikegami 
capability makes a visible difference in every monitoring application. 


A NAME TO WATCH 


(201) 368-9171 
Southeast: (813) 884-2046 Hawaii: (808) 946-5955 
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CALL*FO R*-ENTRIE S 


within the last five years in the U.S. or 


We're proud to present the second 


annual Du Pont HYPALON Excellence Canada that incorporates a single-ply 
in Architecture Awards. You can roofing membrane system based on 
qualify for a $10,000 award for Du Pont HYPALON synthetic rubber is 
outstanding design that’s given in two eligible. Entries must be submitted by 
categories: New Construction and a registered architect. 
Reconstruction/Restoration. Mail the entry form below to Du Pont by 
The 1988 judges will include: March 1, 1988. When we receive this 
> Bernardo Fort- Brescia form, we'll send you detailed contest 
Principal, Arquitectonica ES information and a submission binder. 
Miami, Florida f fi Submission binders must be received 
> Thomas Hines | f i by April 18, 1988. Winners will be 
Professor, UCLA 4 announced in May 1988, the week of 
5 ee Fi} the AIA Convention in New York City. 
men, 7 9 7 5 of i Í If you aren’t eligible this year, mail the 
Ab tue a entry form to receive more informa- 
University of Pennsylvania i | tion on Du Pont HYPALON, the 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania i | A durable roofing material that offers 
] 1 unlimited design versatility. 
Any type of structure completed f: 
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im 
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WITH THIS ENTRY, YOU MAY BE ELIGIBLE FOR A $10,000 AWARD 
IN EITHER OF TWO CATEGORIES FOR BEST DESIGN. 


When you pull our newest PARTS You pay only for the sash. Not 
window out of its carton, you'll * the whole window. 


be quick to notice that its 
frame and casing are missing. The E-Z Tilt Pac includes two | THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES 
We didn't just forget them. We energy-efficient wood sash and | ENERGY. 


left them out to save you money. | all s el eee to Like all Marvin Windows, the 
INTRODUCING E TILT PAC instal! them. But no frame. | sash are made of fine-grained 


THE SASH REPLACEMENT KIT ig ae Ponderosa pine. This wood was 


FROM MARVIN WINDOWS A Ta | chosen for its excellent insulating 
MBs i e AB j | | properties and the way in which 


We discovered that, although 7 f it accepts a stain-and-varnish, 
the sash in many old windows x or paint, finish. 

are worn out, the frames and , om |: High quality weatherstripping 
trim are often in good condition. y GE | minimizes drafts. And double 
So we designed a kit that lets ‘ 5 glazing further reduces energy 
you replace only the sash. — . losses. 
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THE E-Z TILT PAC SAVES TIME. 


Since you keep the original 
frame and trim, you can install 
an E-Z Tilt Pac in far less time 
than a whole new window. It’s 
this easy: 

1. Carefully remove the old 
inside stop and sash. 

2. Nail the Tilt Pac clips to the 
frame and snap the jamb 
liner into place. 

3. Slide the new sash into place. 

4. Replace the original inside 
Stop. 

(Complete installation instruc- 
tions are included in every kit.) 

The E-Z Tilt Pac will save you 
time window cleaning, too. 

The sash offer Marvin's E-Z 
Tilt feature. They tilt into the room 
for easy cleaning. Or they can 
be quickly removed. So you can 
clean them inside and out 
Safely. And easily. 


WE'VE REPLACED LONG 


DELIVERY DELAYS, TOO. 


Marvin has the best delivery 
system in the business. We can 
ship your E-Z Tilt Pac kits within 


two or three weeks from the 
F| time we receive your order. That's 
even true of special sizes. 


For more information, write 
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United Airlines Terminal 1 
O'Hare International Airport 


FOR those who traverse myriad airports each year, a certain ennui 
and no small amount of déjà vu set in any time we are about to board 
or leave an aircraft. In his design for the new United Airlines’ “Ter- 
minal for Tomorrow” at O’Hare Airport in Chicago, Helmut Jahn 
has gone to great lengths to remedy these conditions, and has truly 
outdone himself. Murphy/Jahn was chosen by United as the design 
architect, and was associated with A. Epstein & Sons for parts of the 
engineering, construction documents, and construction observation. 
Jahn’s initial design goal was to recreate the kind of gateway histor- 


ically associated with great rail stations, to make the experience of 


leaving or entering a city memorable again; another reference—in- 
advertent, he says—is present, and will be taken up briefly later. 

The design process, of course, did not begin with imagery. With 
the decision to align the ticketing and B Concourse facilities parallel 
to the airport access roadway, and then to align the C Concourse 
Satellite the same way, a list of givens emerged. The distance between 
the busy roadway and the aircraft apron was set, establishing the 
width of B Concourse; the requirement for simultaneous two-way 
(continued on page 100) 
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Murphy/Jahn 


At the departure level along the 
upper roadway, the canopy as 
constructed (top left) is a very 
pared-down substitute for Jahn’s 
original proposal (bottom left). 
The mast-supported, undulating, 
and poetic earlier version had a 
stronger affinity to the details of 
the facade, like the cross-tie con- 
nection (top right), and to the ex- 
pression of a canopy Jahn did on 
anearby existing terminal facility. 
One minor, but unfortunate, late 
budget compromise resulted in 
squaring off the curved horizontal 
corners proposed for the lateral 
curbside baggage passages 
(above), making these tubes seem 
to have been slighted in the design 
process. 


At night (facing page), the clear 
and fritted glass strips on the Tick- 
eting Pavilion and Concourse B, 
foreground, reverse their daytime 
role and create striking patterns 
from above. Across the apron, 
waiting/boarding areas of Con- 
course C add their spill of light to 
that of the high mast outdoor 
lighting phalanx. Besides being 
striking visually, the facility is 
easily identifiable from the air on 
night approach. 
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United Airlines Terminal 1 
O’Hare International Airport 


From curbside departure en- 
trances (top), passengers pass 
through the spacious lobby to the 
56 “flow-through” ticketing/bag- 
gage check stations in the Ticket- 
ing Pavilion (middle). Its patterned 
terrazzo floors, folded truss roof, 
and linear metal ceiling are set off 
by lowered planes defined by 
steel canopies over the counter 
areas, suspended from the roof 
structure by a carefully detailed 
rod and bracket assembly. 
Skylights along the full length of 
the ridge at each folded truss sec- 
tion are shielded from view by 
baffles, which also carry indirect 
night lighting. 

Passenger waiting areas 
(above), lower in height, also have 
skylight/lighting baffles and 
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metal ceilings, parts of which have 
been adapted to serve as radiant 
heating conductors at the perime- 
ter. The baffles over the podiums 
are designed to minimize direct 
glare and to provide indirect light 
at all times. Jahn and Nada Andric, 
Murphy/Jahn’s interior design 
director, wanted to avoid the 
cliché of using United’s orange, 
red, and blue logo and plane trim 
colors; the leaders at United 
agreed, and the colors do not ap- 
pear in the facilities. 

Below the apron, the immense 
baggage handling area and pe- 
destrian tunnel between con- 
courses (partial plan, right) com- 
prise 300,000 square feet. 
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United Airlines Terminal 1 
O Hare International Airport 


(continued from page 96) 

taxi operations of widebody aircraft between B and C established 
their distance apart. In order to maintain control tower sightlines to 
the aprons, the height of the structures was limited. Materials used 
for the new facility had to have the usual resistance to sun, wind, 
and rain, but additional jet blast, noise, and air-borne jet fuel also 
had to be considered. The legal and technical client for this under- 
taking was the City of Chicago; unofficially but obviously, as the 
major tenant, United had an equal interest in the development of 
this, their flagship facility in their headquarters city. For them, it had 
to be very special. 

To this list, the architects added a few of their own goals. One 
objective was to have as much natural daylight as possible, but to 
avoid dark or mirrored glazing; dark was considered undesirable 
and mirrors unthinkable in an environment where visibility is critical. 
Clearly, the architects had no intention of repeating the all-too-typ- 
ical dreary airport terminal environment. O' Hare, a long-term series 
of parts and additions by Murphy/Jahn’s predecessor, C.F. Murphy 
Associates, is not without a certain grace and simplicity, at least in 
the ticketing area, but it was hoped that the new terminal spaces 
would be infused with a fresh lift for the spirit. To do that, the airline 
and the architects did a considerable amount of thinking about ways 
to take as much of the chore out of getting from the curb to the 
plane—or the reverse—as possible. 


At Curbside 

On check-in, baggage procedures from curb bag check to ticketing 
appear unchanged. Inside the terminal, however, ticketing, seat 
selection, and other baggage check procedures are performed at an 
unusual arrangement of 56 “flow-through” stations spread the full 
width of the ticketing pavilion. The result should be far less need to 
stand in long lines while the precious minutes before flight time fade 
away. This pavilion, with its cool colors, patterned terrazzo floors, 
and folded truss roof and apex skylights, feeds passengers directly 
to the security check stations and then directly into Concourse B. 

Meanwhile, baggage has disappeared on its conveyors into what 
is said to be among the most advanced of handling systems in exist- 
ence. Baggage tags, once carrying only the destination information 
and flight number, are now bar-coded like the food in supermarkets; 
this allows sophisticated laser scanning machines in the new baggage 
facilities to read the tag, no matter on what side of the bag it lands, 
and automatically send it to the right gate for loading. Located be- 
neath the apron between concourses, the new facility handles all 
baggage from both sides, regardless of its gate destination. 

If the departing passenger has missed the highly crafted steel 
detailing and ceramic frit-patterned glass thus far into the journey, 
entry into Concourse B will end that oversight. Accustomed to long 
dull passages, usually not too gracious with overhead space or mate- 
rials, even the most jaded traveler is apt to be happily surprised and 
perhaps awed by Concourse B. It is a graceful, lofty, vaulted hall 
framed in steel arched bents resting on 8-inch steel pipe columns, 
clustered in varying multiples. Cladding these vaults is a system of 
insulated aluminum sandwich panels and insulated glass assemblies, 
both fritted and clear. Aside from its definite aesthetic appeal, the 
frit pattern on the glass puts an effective limit on the transparency 
of the glass, controlling heat and light gain. 

At night and to varying degrees on dark cloudy days, the opaque 
panels and the fritted glass work the opposite way, reflecting the 
indirect HID light from fixtures just above the pipe columns. Light 
bouncing from the glass pattern prevents the gloomy black areas 
normally associated with glazing at night. The other aspect of the 
terminal that also may have gone unnoticed by the casual viewer is 
the fact that there is very little direct artificial illumination in the 
lighting design by Sylvan R. Shemitz & Associates for the entire 
complex. Shemitz calculated both the reflectivity of the panel and 
frit pattern and the daylighting benefits through the various mate- 
rials, in conjunction with the overall lighting design. Palm trees orig- 
inally shown in renderings, not universally approved, would have 
further filtered the light; so would the ficus trees suggested as an 
alternate, but Jahn pointed out that the density of these trees would 
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Terminal 1’s curves in both plan 
and section are evocative of air- 
craft-related images, although 
Jahn says he did not consciously 
seek such imagery. The grandeur 
of the train stations and train 
sheds of the past was his stated 
intention. The aura is there, from 
the passenger’s first steps into 
Concourse B (facing page), where 
the full array of finely crafted 
parts combines to produce a very 
exciting space-and-light experi- 
ence. The aircraft image, however, 
is difficult to dismiss once called to 
mind. There is also a tendency to 
call the terminal complex “High- 
Tech,” but the architects think of it 
more as a kit of parts, assembled, 
with variations, in similar ways, 
and do not consider it “Tech” at 


all. The rod hanging device for the 
major signs here is similar to that 
already pointed out for the Ticket- 
ing Pavilion canopies. 

At the ends of the concourses, 
the lower series of vaults turn into 
half domes (above) that become 
prominent accents both inside and 
outside. The fact that the steel on 
this departure level is exposed 
and not fireproofed is a testament 
to the successful fight with city 
codes. It was fought and won on 
the grounds that the buildings are 
fully sprinklered, noncombustible, 
and monitored around the clock. 
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United Airlines Terminal 1 
O'Hare International Airport 


day basis. Below the main level, the structure is fireproofed. 

Terminal | is not a project in which it is possible to hide a poor 
symbiosis of architecture and engineering disciplines; it is obvious 
that Jahn and the structural engineers at Lev Zetlin Associates 
worked well together in an understanding of what the result should 
be. It has been noted that the structural expression so prevalent in 
the project—rounded forms, exposed ribs, and structural members 
with punched webs—recalls the structural parts of aircraft; this layer 
of meaning, says Jahn, was unintentional. 

The mechanical and lighting facets of the facility represented other 
challenges. It was Jahn’s desire that the mechanical systems not be 
on display any more than necessary, and pains were taken to make 
them disappear as thoroughly as possible. The sprinkler system is 
worked into the detailing of structure, light fixtures, and ceilings so 
as to draw very little attention. The lighting fixtures, design elements 
in themselves, have been carefully choreographed to complement 
the overall architectural expression. 

Even though the buildings were fast-tracked, and virtually flew 
together, the assembly shows elegance in every detail. Steel connec- 
tions and finishes could be the subject of a whole photographic essay 
in themselves. Joints, brackets, and end conditions have been taken 
past that point where they merely work, to become abstract sculpture. 
In addition to the structural steel, similar detailing has been focused 
on signage and on suspended frames such as the ones creating a 
lower “ceiling” plane over the ticketing and check-in functions in the 
pavilion and waiting areas. One end of the concourses will be con- 
tinued in the following phase of construction; the other ends and 
turning points are marked by delightful apselike spaces reminiscent 
of 19th-Century conservatories. 


A Punch List 

It seems remarkable, given the speed of construction and the com- 
plexity of the design, that there are so few problems still to be re- 
solved. There are a few, however, and they are being addressed. 
Chicago’s record-breaking 17 inches of rain in August sorely tested 
Terminal | along with all other skylights and atriums in the area, 
revealing numerous leaks. Most of the leaks at the terminal, it seems, 
were in areas where the caulking work had not been completed, and 
an intense effort is being made to rectify the situation. 

Two sun-related problems also showed up, one affecting the con- 
trol tower, and one the United agents in the ticketing pavilion. De- 
spite computer projections of sun direction and glare, some areas of 
glare have turned up to produce a problem for tower controllers; 
this involves about 27,000 square feet of glass—not a large percent- 
age of the total. Initially, wax was applied to temporarily dull the 
surfaces, but measures are under way to acid-etch the offending 
glass panels. In the other instance, direct morning sun has caused 
difficulty for the ticketing agents, even though the glass in the front 
of the pavilion is fritted. Several solutions are being studied, includ- 
ing the on-site surface application of additional frit cover, or the 
replacement of the inside pane with double-fritted panes, or the use 
of movable shades. Temporary gray roll shades have been installed. 

Only one other piece of Jahn’s original vision for the terminal 
failed to survive budget reviews: the lyrical mast-supported canopy 
that was to have lined the roadway. Its perfectly respectable substitute 
is far more conventional, though cleanly detailed. It would be possi- 
ble to construct the original version at a later date, and perhaps the 
clients will see the merits of that as the airport continues its extensive 
planning and expansion program. Murphy/Jahn has a continuing 
role in that overall effort, as well. 

Although many contributed their talents to make this project suc- 
cessful, the ultimate credit obviously belongs to Helmut Jahn. Clearly 
one of the most prolific and adventurous of modern architects, Jahn 
has often challenged current tastes and created exhilarating spatial 
experiences. In Terminal 1, there seem to be no loose ends, no 
unresolved details, no parts that are at odds with the whole. This is 
pure Jahn, compromised very little and executed brilliantly. In this 
city where architecture has always been revered, the new United 
facility adds a welcome new dimension in design and spirit, an in- 
spired gateway to and from The Friendly Skies. Jim Murphy a 
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P/A Inquiry 
Parking Garages 


P/A Inquiry 
Garage Mechanics 


The parking garage has become a major 
urban building, as respectful of its 
surroundings as it is varied in its functions. 


IN April of last year, during a symposium on a “new regionalism” 
at the University of Texas at Austin, architect Sinclair Black asked 
fellow panelists: Is it possible to design, say, a parking garage that 
reflects the culture, geology, climate, and social patterns of a particu- 
lar place? Indeed it is, said architect Robert A.M. Stern, just as pos- 
sible as it was in the 19th Century to translate the medieval Roman- 
esque style into an appropriate design for a train station. “We have 
to stop worrying about parking garages being horrors,” he said, “and 
consider them, like everything else, as an architectural possibility.” 
Architect Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk agreed. Calling for a new re- 
gionalism derived from America’s unconquerable car culture, Plater- 
Zyberk said: “The parking garage has to cease being a minimal func- 
tion building.” 

At the time of the symposium, that was already being realized to 
varying degrees. The character of the parking garage has undergone 
changes in recent years that are, at once, substantive and superficial. 
Long considered a necessary evil in the context of urban architecture, 
the structure in which you leave your car may now be the place 
where you also shop, play racquetball, work, or go to the theater. 
Even when garages are used just for parking, growing numbers of 
communities are requiring that such projects be more contextual, 
that they not stick out in a setting of office buildings, houses, or 
historic storefronts. 

The reasons for this are primarily economic. In some cases, work- 
ing well as a container for parked cars is no longer enough for 
garages in downtowns, where high land values make it hard to justify 
not only surface lots but also garages dedicated to a single purpose. 
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1 Union Carbide Corporate Head - 
quarters 

Danbury, Connecticut 

Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & As- 
sociates, architects 

Union Carbide's headquarters is 
one of several Roche-Dinkeloo 
buildings that cleverly integrate a 
parking garage into the structure. 
Here, the garage forms the build - 
ing's core. Employees can drive up 
the appropriate ramps to their floors 
and park near the entrances to their 
offices, Which project out into the 
wooded landscape from either side 
of the garage. Common areas and 
public spaces are in the middle of 
the building, dividing the parking 
structure in two. The architects cite 
not only the convenience associated 
with such an arrangement, but the 
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preservation of the landscape and 
environment around the building. 

Other examples of such integra- 
tion in the firm’s work include the 
New Haven Coliseum, where three 
levels of parking sit on top of the 
arena, preserving open space at 
street level; and the Richardson- 
Vicks corporate headquarters, 
where parking occurs both below 
the office structure and on its roof, 
reducing the distance employees 
have to walk to their cars. 


2 McCarran International Airport 
Las Vegas, Nevada 

TRA Consultants 

Edward P. DeLorenzo/BBA of 
Nevada, architects 

Parking is a big money maker for 
airports and often a big inconven- 
ience for travelers who have to walk 
long distances to their cars. An 
increasingly common solution to 
that problem integrates the garage 
with the terminal itself. At the new 
terminal at Las Vegas’s McCarran 
airport, drivers proceed up spiral 
ramps at either side of the terminal 
to a multilevel concrete parking 
garage on the roof. Elevators and 
escalators provide pedestrian access 
to the terminal, while the garage’s 
open perimeter provides a visual 
connection to the ground. 


3 Quincy Adams Station 
Quincy, Massachusetts 

The Smits/Vitols Design Group, 
architects 


This satellite parking facility is a 
kind of transportation machine. A 
ramp, connected to a nearby high- 
way, gives commuters direct access 
to the 2200-car parking garage or to 
drop-off and pick-up space at the 
ground level. Elevators, escalators, 
and stairs connect the parking levels 
with a commuter bus terminal lo- 
cated in the central atrium and a 
commuter train station at one end 
of the facility. The building’s archi- 
tectural expression reflects its trans- 
portation function with streamlined 
form and horizontal bands of highly 
articulated rails, columns, and 
beams. 


Tim Hursley 


International Inc 


Nick Wheeler 


Owners want more of a return on their investment than can be 
generated by parking alone, and cities see benefit in the expanded 
tax base that a mixed-use facility can provide. Some cities, taking it 
upon themselves to provide garages, also view the availability of 
parking in structures sensitive to their surroundings as a lure for 
high-quality development. 

Just as the parking garage is emerging as a bona fide work of 
architecture, however, the Tax Reform Act of 1986 may stifle the 
mixed-use trend, at least among public projects funded with tax- 
exempt bonds. According to transportation consultant Jean Keneipp 
of Barton-Aschman Associates, the previous tax law allowed as much 
as 25 percent of the cost of such a project to be used for purposes 
in which a private entity has an “entrepreneurial interest.” Under 
the new tax law, that has been reduced to 10 percent. Cities may not 
be able to afford much retail or other uses in parking garages, 
Keneipp says. If they value the benefits of mixed-use above the 
benefits of tax-exempt bonds, they can always seek other means of 
financing, he adds, but the trade-off in such cases would be higher 
interest rates. 

Nevertheless, the parking garage industry on the whole is on the 
rise, according to The Parking Market Research Company, which 
profiled the market in a 1987 study, What's Going On Out There?” 
The report covered 750 multilevel parking decks of at least 300 
spaces each planned for construction in the United States from 1986 
to 1989—an estimated 55 percent of the parking garage market. 
“Need for parking spaces, especially in downtown areas, is growing 
at an incredible rate,” the report summarizes. “Space is at such a 
premium, developers are forced to go up (or down) as the only way 
to create more space where land is . . . costly and unavailable. Parking 
decks are being shoehorned into any kind of narrow area, frequently 
replacing grade level surface lots with multilevel parking decks which 
provide space for five times as many cars in the same size land area.” 
The combination of demand and low interest rates has stimulated 
the industry to the point where it will spend more than $8.5 billion, 
not counting land acquisition, between 1986 and 1989, according to 
the report. “It’s an enormous pie, with room for many companies 
to prosper.” 

What Parking Market researchers found, among other things, was 
that a typical parking garage has 964 spaces and 4.6 levels; is free- 
standing and made of concrete; took 24.11 months to build at a cost 
of $7,205,777 or $7468 per space; and has a sloping-deck flow system 
that provides for parking and driving on decks and ramps. The 
project would also have, as its lead designer, an architectural firm 
with experience in the building type as well as a parking garage 
consultant who specializes in it. Features are likely to include closed- 
circuit T. V. and high-pressure sodium lighting for safety and security 
and a computer system for keeping track of garage users. 

The top five “user groups” for parking garages, according to the 
study, are: office workers, for whom 64.2 percent of garages are 
being built; shoppers, 55.1 percent; hotel guests, 12.5 percent; res- 
idents of multifamily dwellings, 10 percent; and hospital workers 
and patients, 7.5 percent. Most of the garages are being built by 
municipal governments, 43.5 percent; followed by private develop- 
ers, 40.6 percent; hospitals (whose decks are the smallest, with 796 
spaces), 6 percent; universities (whose decks are the cheapest at 
$6680 per space, 4.6 percent; and airports (whose decks are both 
the largest at 1504 spaces and the most expensive at $8045 per 
space), 5.2 percent. (The percentage of user groups adds up to more 
than 100, since decks are built for more than one user.) 
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Designs for Parking 
Before parking garages became such a booming market, designers 
typically clad them with wire mesh and concrete panels or steel or 
aluminum screens and left it at that. The idea was to soften the 
utilitarian features of the garage as inexpensively as possible. 

Today, with aesthetics a bigger factor, designers commonly 
camouflage the inner workings of the parking garage, leaving only 
enough evidence at the entrance to clarify the building’s purpose. 
Garages are taking on all manner of identities as a result, from the 
false Mediterranean storefronts of HKS Architects’ Canal Walk Ga- 
rage at Las Colinas near Dallas, to the residentially scaled “row- 
house” façade of Loebl Schlossman & Hackl’s Holley Court Parking 
Facility in Oak Park, Illinois. 

“The people in the area surrounding Holley Court,” 
Donald Hackl, “ 


parking garage image. I chose to think about the parking structure 


says architect 
were very much concerned about the stereotypical 


in the context of the neighborhood—immediately to the east and 
west are three-story condominiums built in the late 1930s, some 
designed in a kind of neo-Tudor revival style. I decided that it should 
look like something other than what it was, but give enough cues 
that people would recognize it as a parking structure.” 

Architects are even using utilitarian materials, such as wire mesh, 
in nonutilitarian ways to disguise garages. The client of the 1200 
Ross parking garage in downtown Dallas wanted an exterior appro- 
priate for the central business district. The solution of HKS Archi- 
tects was to use a combination of wire mesh and steel tubing to create 
a seemingly opaque wall surface, which they then painted in subtle 
pastels to define top, bottom, and access points and to create “a 
playful, ‘non-garage’ appearance.” The wire mesh wall also elimi- 
nated the need for mechanical ventilation and sprinkler systems. 

Another approach to parking garage design is to go in the opposite 
direction, emphasizing the garage’s utilitarian nature with a bold, 
sculptural statement in concrete or steel. Celebrating the nature of 
garageness“ can make sense in terms of ease of identification. Some 
designers feel that a place to park your car—even when it provides 
for a variety of other uses—should look like a place to park your 
car. Also, what other kind of downtown building, just by virtue of 
its function, can have a helical ramp spiraling down one end? Such 
contrast can be dramatic and useful, adding a certain visual zest to 
the cityscape. 

An example of that is the Market Street Parking Garage in San 
Jose, California, by the Steinberg Group. The architects added three 
levels of parking, framed in steel because of its lighter weight, on 
top of an existing concrete garage. “Instead of trying to hide the 
cars,” says architect Goodwin Steinberg, “we wanted to keep the 
garage as transparent and airy as possible, to let the cars be a part 
of the imagery, with their different colors and different shaped 
grilles, like a glass jar with jelly beans.” 

Another approach to making the garage look like a garage is ap- 
parent in the Sixth and Main facility in Louisville, Kentucky, de- 
signed by Luckett & Farley. Using cast-in-place, post-tensioned con- 
crete, it has a soaring, beton brut quality that could never be mistaken 
for anything but a parking garage. “I think the conventional wisdom 
was, We've got to make this thing blend in down here because we've 
got brick arches and cast-iron storefronts,’ says principal-in-charge 
Dennis DeWitt. “The design group said, ‘Well, yeah, that probably 
They 


had almost every kind of parking garage in Louisville to refer to, 


would be a way to go, but what if we did something else?’ ” 


from facilities that were completely enclosed to those with facade 
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4 Sixth and Main Street Parking 
Garage 

Louisville, Kentucky 

Luckett and Farley, architects 

One approach to parking garage 
design emphasizes movement. 
Here, the architects kept the garage 
floors level and placed the spiral 
ramps and the stair and elevator 
core, which contain the vertical 
movement, at the perimeter. The 
glazed stair enclosure further 
dramatizes the motion within. Im- 
plicit in this approach is the idea of 
making a garage look like a garage, 
with its wide bays, exposed struc- 
ture, and unadorned surfaces 
frankly revealed. Here, that is done 
with a lightheartedness as if to say 
“We're a garage, but notice me and 
like me,” says the architect. 
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5 Market Street Parking Garage 
San Jose, California 

The Steinberg Group, architects 
Another approach to garage design 
minimizes the structure in favor of 
revealing the cars within. Faced 
with the problem of adding three 
levels to an existing concrete ga- 
rage, the Steinberg Group decided 
to use steel framing not only be- 
cause of its lighter weight, but be- 
cause of its thinner dimensions, 
allowing the chrome and colored 
metal of the cars themselves to serve 
as the visual relief. Corner stair 
towers and a ramped drum at one 
end tie the open upper levels to the 
tile-faced base. 
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6 Canal Walk Garage 

Las Colinas, near Dallas, Texas 
HKS Architects 

A third approach to the exterior 
expression of a garage is to disguise 
its function. The epitome of that is 
the false front facade, with its 19th- 
Century Texan vernacular orna- 
ment, disguising the parking garage 
at Las Colinas. While that seems 
incongruous amidst the modern 
office towers of that development, 
the facade effectively hides the 
garage. 


7 60 East Lake Street Garage 
Chicago, Illinois 

Tigerman Fugman McCurry 
Architects 

A more humorous example of the 
type is this garage, whose façade 


W 


mimics the front grille of a Rolls 
Royce. The lower two floors contain 
retail space and ramps to parking 
levels above. A statue serves as the 
hood ornament at the top of the 
central gable. 


8 1200 Ross Parking Garage 
Dallas, Texas 

HKS Architects 

A more abstract way of disguising a 
parking garage is exemplified by 
this project, in which wire mesh 
and steel tubing form a grid across 


the facade to obscure the building’s 


sloping floors. The wire mesh is 
painted pastel colors to emphasize 
the edges and gabled center of the 
facade. 


screens to “utilitarian-looking things that are garages and look like 
garages and make no other statement.” The designers decided to 
identify those features of the latter that detracted most from the 
building’s aesthetic appeal and prevented it from being in harmony 
with its architectural setting. Heading the list, says DeWitt, were 
sloping floor levels, which the firm avoided by putting the ramps on 
the ends. 


Mixed Uses 

Probably no other city has developed a heritage of high-style parking 
garage design more than New Haven, Connecticut, where the 1500- 
car Temple Street Parking Garage, a dramatic cast-in-place concrete 
structure designed by Paul Rudolph and completed in 1962, set a 


Rick 


classic precedent. One reason New Haven seems so interested in 
parking garages has been its desire to encourage downtown revitali- 
zation. While some cities try to promote pedestrian activity and the 
use of mass transit downtown by actually limiting the amount of 
parking spaces, New Haven has used parking as an enticement to 
developers by providing it for them. “In the initial stages of rede- 
velopment, the idea was for the city to build some parking to attract 
development into the downtown area,” says Tim Phillips, executive 
director of the New Haven Parking Authority. “As the development 
; grows the policy may change, when other things start attracting de- 


: velopers. Now, we're doing everything we can do to encourage devel- 
opment in downtown New Haven. Providing parking is one of those 


an, Fugmai 


incentives.” 

According to Tom Smith, assistant director of research at the 
American Planning Association, the idea of discouraging downtown 
parking originally was an air-quality issue, growing out of a directive 
from the Environmental Protection Agency in the mid-1970s. It was 
a weak policy at best, he says, since many cities came to see parking 
as a “powerful economic development tool,” a way to recoup retail 
losses that the downtown suffered at the hands of the suburban 
shopping mall in the 1960s. Some cities, like New Haven, began to 
build parking garages; others included ground floor retail and façade 
compatibility requirements in their zoning ordinances. Another 
trend in the location of parking garages, says transportation consult- 
ant Keneipp, will be caused by changing commuter patterns, which 
are focusing more attention outside the downtown area. The em- 
phasis is shifting from commuting downtown to commuting from 
suburb to suburb, he says, which is likely to reduce the demand for 
conventional mass transit and increase the demand for suburban 
garages. 

One model of the suburban parking garage is the remote “satellite” 
facility, the efficiency of which depends upon the mix of transporta- 
tion modes serving it. An example of such a satellite garage is the 
Quincy Adams Station garage by the Smits/Vitols Design Group. The 
complex, tied directly by ramp to the expressway, includes parking 
for 2200 cars, train and bus stations, and drop-off and pick-up space. 
“We set up the program for movements,” says project architect Valdis 
Smits. “What does each part of this have to do with getting from A 
to B?” 

The integration of the suburban parking garage with an office 
building figures prominently in the work of Kevin Roche John Din- 
keloo & Associates. The Union Carbide headquarters in Danbury, 
Connecticut, consisting of a linear, 291 l-car spine from which offices 
extend in clusters along both sides. “In the suburbs,” says architect 
Kevin Roche, “if you don’t solve (the parking problem) in the struc- 
ture, you sacrifice land area for surface parking, which poses environ- 
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P/A Inquiry 
Parking Garages 


mental problems and also problems for employees, particularly in 
the Northeast, who have to trudge through a lot of snow and mush 
in the wintertime. From the point of view of the office building, it 
should be surrounded by trees and landscaping rather than parking 
lots.” 

The challenge with mixed-use garages, be they in a suburb or city, 
is to integrate the parking function with a variety of other uses 
smoothly and efficiently. Some designers say that the wide-span di- 
mensions of concrete parking structures make them especially suit- 
able for this. The 17-story Congress Plaza parking garage in Houston 
by Morris * Architects evolved into a mixed-use Harris County Justice 
Center, with a 12-level, 750-car garage; jury assembly hall for 900 
people; five courtrooms; and a 120,000-volume law library. “A nor- 
mal office building might have spans of 30 or 40 feet,” said project 
architect Andy MacPhillimy. “This had spans of 60 feet, and the size 
of the structural bay allowed us to work in the courtrooms very easily 
without structural modification. Space under the ramps was used for 
jury assembly, and the large open plan allowed easy layout of the 
stacks in the law library. The dimensions were very appropriate for 


other uses.” 


The Smoothly Running Garage 

As the parking garage becomes aesthetically and functionally more 
ambitious, there is always a danger that its primary function will not 
receive the atténtion it deserves. To the parking consultant, there is 
beauty in a facility that works well, no matter what it looks like. How 
well one works depends on traffic flow and parking patterns, the 


placement of columns, the clarity of signage, the effectiveness of 


lighting, and how flexible the facility is in accommodating changing 
car sizes, which have been fluctuating—mostly downward—since the 
Arab oil embargo of 1973. 

It is also important for the garage to be tough, says architect B.J. 
Meder of Walker Parking Consultants. “A parking garage has to 
stand up like a building, to carry gravity and wind loads like a build- 
ing, but it also has to carry the stresses induced by traffic and thermal 
movements, much like a bridge does.” It has to “move and breathe” 
like a bridge because of its exposure to the brutality of the elements 
and of the cars that drive in and out of it every day. Eighty percent 
of parking garage design is “durability engineering,” he says, making 
sure that the compressive stresses in the structural system are 
sound—and not just sound enough to satisfy code. 

The biggest problem in parking garage design is handling water, 
says Jim Staif of Intertech Engineers in Dallas, this year’s chairman 
of the National Parking Association’s Parking Consultant’s Council. 
This is especially a problem where the winters are cold and long and 
cars bring a lot of salt-saturated snow into the garage. If proper 
drainage is not provided, Staif said, then structural problems can 
result—even with precast or cast-in-place concrete, which the vast 
majority of parking garages are made of because it is more durable 
and requires less maintenance than steel. 

The 2400-car, weathering-steel structure atop the New Haven Col- 
iseum, designed by Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo & Associates in 
1972, shows what salt-laden snow can do to a garage. Little more 
than ten years after its completion, the garage’s concrete decks began 
to crumble and fall to the streets below. The architects claimed (suc- 
cessfully in court) that the deterioration was the result of improper 
maintenance, while the city claimed that the flat-deck design did not 
allow for proper drainage. In any case, the facility has been all but 
closed down, and the New Haven Coliseum Authority is now trying 
to decide what to do with it. 
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9 Congress Plaza 

Houston, Texas 

Morris“ Architects 

Because of rising land values and 
stricter zoning ordinances in many 
downtowns, new parking garages 
almost invariably have a mix of 
uses. An unusual example of that is 
Congress Plaza. While it originally 
had a greater proportion of office 
space, the garage now occupies the 
middle 12 floors of a justice center. 
The jury assembly room, which 
demanded easy access from the 
street, is on the ground floor, while 
courtrooms, offices, and a law li- 
brary occupy the topmost floors. 
Darkly tinted glazing disguises the 
varied heights of the parking levels. 


— — 
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10 Grove Street Parking Garage 
New Haven, Connecticut 

Herbert S. Newman Associates, 
architects 

A more common mix of uses is that 
found in the Grove Street garage, 
with its 8000 square feet of retail 
space at the ground floor of a four 
level garage. Many zoning codes 
now require that retail space be 
provided along garages’ street 
fronts to maintain pedestrian activ- 
ity and prevent gaps in a commer- 
cial row. Recent changes in the tax 
laws, however, will make it more 
difficult to finance such mixed uses 
in public projects. Many cities also 
now encourage architects to make a 
visual link with a garage’s context, 
as seen in the brick cladding and 
punched openings. 


Paul Hester 


Clark Broadbent 
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11 Holley Court Parking Facility 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Loebl Schlossman and Hackl, archi- 
tects 

While it involves a response to the 
materials, scale, and rhythms of 
adjacent buildings, contextualism 
does not preclude a variety of ex- 
pressions. In this garage, the archi- 
tects have abstracted the essential 
characteristics of neighboring 
buildings and repeated them on a 
series of façades applied to the 
perimeter of the concrete structure. 
The façades are pulled apart to 
reveal the garage’s columns, em- 
phasizing their visual role. Leaving 
at least 50 percent of the envelope 
open had the added advantage of 
eliminating the need for mechanical 
ventilation. 
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12 East Bay Street Garage 
Charleston, South Carolina 

Sasaki Associates, architects 

Set within the historic district of 
Charleston, this garage takes a more 
literal approach to contextualism. 
While built of concrete, the garage 
is stuccoed to match the finish of 
adjacent brick structures and it is 
only three stories to match the 
height of surrounding buildings. 
The garage's openings, with their 
full-height aluminum louvers, re- 
call the area’s typical fenestration, 
with shuttered windows set deep 
within thick, masonry walls. High- 
ceilinged retail space fronts the 
street, completing the building’s 
careful response to its setting. 


Gabriel Benzur 


Building codes, as far as parking garages are concerned, place too 
much emphasis on fire protection, consultants say, and not enough 
on security. Local codes that require fireproof- and soundproof- 
enclosed stairwells, for example, offer criminals an ideal place to 
hide. Studies also have shown that fire is not a common problem in 
parking garages. There is very little combustible material that is part 
of the garage itself, and the conventional open-air design allows the 
heat and smoke to dissipate quickly. 

According to Takeo Koyamatsu, chief plan-check engineer for the 
International Conference of Building Code Officials, model codes 
have been modified in recent years in response to new findings about 
parking garages, although consultants may still be frustrated by local 
codes that have not been kept up to date. Code officials once viewed 
a parking garage mainly as a facility to house row after row of gas 
tanks. When fire does break out in a parking garage, Koyamatsu 
says, it tends to be contained and does not spread from car to car. 
With mixed-use garages, however, codes tend to be more restrictive 
because people remain in the facility, he said, along with the cars 
and their gas tanks. “The fear is of the chimney effect,” Koyamatsu 
said. “It doesn’t take long for fire to shoot right up through floor 
openings.” 

No matter how safe or contextual a parking garage is, says architect 
Clovis Heimsath, author of the book Behavioral Architecture, most 
people still find the buildings’ cavelike entrances and interiors forbid- 
ding, hardly the impression a parking garage should convey. “The 
parking garage is an image of safe harbor and getting rid of your 
car,” Heimsath says. “Immediately upon entering one, however, it 
becomes a place of disorientation. What if you try to make the passage 
exciting, dynamic, colorful, so you would actually look forward to 
the entry? What is the psychological response a person has? Until 
you make that sequence of entering a sequence to be looked forward 
to, a sequence that will be thoroughly benign, until you subtract the 
negative, the anxiety of not really being sure whether or not the top 
of the van is going to hit or if you’re going to be mugged, until that 
is addressed, all the rest is window dressing.” 

Michael McCullar n 


The author is the architecture writer for the Austin American-Statesman, and a 
former associate editor of Texas Architect. 
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Meyer May House 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The following four 
articles examine the 
legacy of Frank Lloyd 
Wright. Shown first is the 
Meyer May House, 
restored by coordinator 
Carla Lind and architects 
Tilton and Lewis. 
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Wright Prevails 


A SUCCESSFUL preservation project is like a good mystery story. The standard detective work 
is done, clues are followed, red herrings are avoided, surprise facts suddenly appear, and when 
the final piece falls into place, the totality has an integrity, an unexpected roundness, that is most 
satisfying. Right has prevailed. 

When preservation coordinator Carla Lind and architect John Tilton set out to restore the 
Meyer May house in Grand Rapids, which had suffered by alterations and damage over the 
years, their aim was, detail by detail, to recreate Frank Lloyd Wright’s original 1909 work of ar- 
chitecture, to serve as a house museum open to the public and for occasional receptions by its 
present owners, Steelcase Inc. As they faithfully proceeded with the job, with the help of dozens 
of dedicated workers, they witnessed, bit by bit, the original golden unity reemerge. 


The Background Facts 

Meyer May, a retailing innovator, was the type of progressive businessman who was attracted to 
Wright’s work, explains Lind, former executive director of the Wright Home and Studio in Oak 
Park. The American vision of a new relationship with the landscape, and the new vision of the 
broken box with both maternal warmth and paternal order (as characterized by Vincent Scully), 
must have appealed to him. Not only did May and his wife have their 3800-square-foot house it- 
self designed by Wright, but almost every piece of furniture was designed either by Wright or 
his furniture design collaborator George Niedecken. For her research, Lind found only seven 
working drawings and several sketches of the house in the Taliesin archives; few books de- 
scribed this mid-size, late-ish Prairie House; but the Milwaukee Art Institute’s Niedecken col- 
lection was most useful, as were the memories and photograph collections of May’s children. 


The principal street elevation (not the 
entrance elevation, which is on the oppo- 
site side) faces south (right), and it had 
suffered extensive damage. The large 
piers of the living room wall (facing 
page) had to be totally rebuilt; the enclo- 
sure added to the central veranda was 
removed; all cantilevers, having sagged 
badly, were rebuilt; and the original 
massing has been reaffirmed by the 
removal of additions at the site’s east 
side. The decorative copper living room 
mullions (an early example of Wright's 
Mayan inspiration) and fascias are 
painted brown, in keeping with the origi- 
nal copper coating. 
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Meyer May House 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The living room (above) embodies the 
open nature of Wright's design, an open- 
ness carefully extended by the use of 
controlled views—views through screens, 
for example, to the central gallery and 
stairs (rear of photo above) and through 
windows, separated by strong piers, to 
the lawn and street beyond (photo top 
left). The latter photo includes notable 
Wright details: the window wall trim, the 
skylight, and the pier/terrace relation- 
ship. An alcove (right in background 
above) had been filled at some point with 
a furnace, its flue running up through one 
of the skylights. 

The horizontal joints of the brick fire- 
place (above and right) are filled with 
gold-fused glass tiles, which add to the 
warm glow of the room. In this house, 


Wright used a standard, textured brick, 
not the smooth wirecut Roman brick he 
used in other Prairie houses, but the 
raking of the horizontal joints obscures 
the difference. 

The furniture and furnishings in this 
house were for the most part designed by 
either Wright or by George Niedecken 
under Wright's supervision, and much of 
it has either been found and restored or 
carefully reproduced. The two chairs in 
front of the fireplace are original; their 
upholstery has been rewoven following 
samples in the collection of the Mil- 
waukee Art Museum. The carpets have 
been rewoven from original drawings. 

The dining room table (facing page, 
top right) was reproduced after careful 
detective work: Old photographs showed 


its resemblance to the Robie house table 


(but with a different glass pattern for its 


lamps), but only after one of its legs was 
found was its scale ascertained. The table 
now stands again, creating by its integral 

lamp standards a little “room” within the 


larger dining room. 
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Meyer May House 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Red Herring 

The decision to restore the house to its 1909—1920 appearance was questioned by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, which did not favor the removal of the large 1922 addition and the 1950s 
carport. But Lind and Tilton argued that it was the unity of the Wright design, not the ordinary 
record of a suburban house’s gradual transformation, that was of importance here, and preser- 
vation tax credits were finally granted. 


Spade Work, Clues, and Unexpected Finds 

Step by step, the basic work was done: To solve the deflection problem, the roof was rebuilt, 
using a primarily steel superstructure. To solve leakage problems, a rubber membrane was in- 
corporated under the new terra-cotta tiles furnished by the original producers. The water-dam- 
aged south wall of the living room was extensively rebuilt. And a fully concealed HVAC system 
and a 400-ampere electrical system were introduced. 

The old glow reappeared: The interior white oak trim was stripped, refinished, and repaired, 
screens that had been moved or obliterated were reinstated, the damaged sand float plaster ceil- 
ings were removed and replicated, and plaster surfaces were repainted, often with one golden 
prairie hue stippled over a second. The art glass windows, restored, were reinstalled. The orig- 
inal Wright light fixtures were restored or reproduced, as were furniture pieces. Fabrics and 
carpets were rewoven following the full-scale drawings and yarn samples found in the Nie- 
decken archives at the Milwaukee Art Museum. Linens, embroidered by the Bridens, residents 
of a local old-age home, and Arts and Crafts accessories were selected to complement the design. 
Meanwhile, the site was restored according to photos of the times, with a ramp for the disabled 
subtly incorporated. 

From but two clues—one remaining leg, and its known resemblance to the Robie House 
table—the dining table was recreated. From an unexpected source—furniture consultant David 
Hanks fortuitously walked into a New York gallery and spied a watercolor rendering of the sub- 
ject—the restoration of the Niedecken hollyhock mural between dining room and gallery was 
facilitated. Finally, an especially rich cache was uncovered: A group of 30 pieces of furniture 
from the house was found in the hands of one Grand Rapids family, and recovered for the resto- 
ration. 


The Denouement 

As the golden glow returned to the interior oak finishes and the deep eaves were seen to spread 
over the restored landscape, the integrated design of the Prairie House lived again. Wright pre- 
vailed. Susan Doubilet m 
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The oak screen separating the central 


gallery (above) from the entrance door 
had been removed, but now—one half 
restored, one half reproduced—it has 
been reinstated in its original position. 
The mural on the pier separating the 
gallery from the dining room, obscured 
by coats of paint, has been restored by Jo 
Hormuth (inset) of the Chicago Architec- 
tural Arts Studio. Before the restoration 
began, all art glass—such as that in the 
master bedroom (top left)—was removed 
to be cleaned and repaired by Mike 
Mackenzie of Grand Rapids Art Glass 
(inset left). Only 6 of the 116 windows had 
to be rebuilt entirely. 
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Project: Meyer May house restora- 
tion, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright. 
Restoration architect: Tilton & 
Lewis Associates, Inc., Chicago. 
Client: Steelcase, Inc., Carla Lind, 
Steelcase Project Director. 

Site: 16,300-sq-ft lot in the Heritage 
Hill Historic District. 

Program: complete restoration of 
3800-sq-ft house and furnishings to 
Wright's 1909 design. For use as 
museum and for corporate receptions. 
Structural system: existing: cast-in- 
place concrete foundations, bearing 
exterior masonry walls, interior stud 


partitions, steel beams, wood joists. 
New: structural steel roof framing 
for cantilevered hip roofs, wood raf- 
ter framing for window seats. 
Major materials: face brick, art 
glass panels; stucco eaves and copper 
fascia; clay tile roofing; sand float 
plaster, oak trim and flooring (see 
Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system: new HVAC 
system with four water-source heat 
pumps with heat exchanger and 
cooling tower; gas-fired boiler for 
supplemental heat. New under- 
ground electric and telephone serv- 
ices, with new distribution system 
fished through walls to replace knob 
and tube system. 

Consultants: David Nederwald, 
landscape architect; Tilton & Lewis 
Associates, Inc., interiors; David A. 


Hanks & Associates, furniture; En- 
tela, Inc., structural; Steelcase, Inc., 
food service; Criner & Wedeven, 
Inc., mechanicallelectrical; Robert 
Furhoff, paint analysis; Jo Hormuth, 
Chicago Architectural Art, mural 
restoration; Donald Kalec, furniture 
reproduction. 

General contractors: Barnes Con- 
struction Co., Inc., Grand Rapids. 
Costs: withheld at client’s request. 
Photos: © Jon Miller, Hedrich- 
Blessing. 
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Selling Wright 


The Wright business is 
booming, in auction 
houses, furniture 
showrooms, book stores 
and gift shops. Brisk 
sales raise serious 
questions of public 
access, authenticity, and 
stewardship. 
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The Selling of Á 


Frank Lloyd Wright 


IN a rented warehouse outside Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
an artist turned furniture restorer and his assistant 
stand loose guard over the world’s most extensive col- 
lection of Frank Lloyd Wright furniture. The plywood 
remains of Wrights 1953 model Usonian house are 
stacked against one concrete block wall. Massive crates 
labeled “Metropolitan Museum” testify to the recent 
arrival of the master bedroom from the Francis W. Little 
house (Wayzata, Minn., 1912). The battered wood frame 
of a Wright-designed sofa, manufactured by Heritage- 
Henredon in 1955, is upended on a work table, while 
in other rooms 10 to 15 windows and 40-odd chairs, 
sofas, and tables wait, tagged and ready for restoration. 

These are the latest acquisitions in the celebrated and 
castigated collection of Thomas S. Monaghan, mil- 
lionaire head of Domino’s Pizza, whose sudden entry 
into the Wright arena two years ago turned that previ- 
ously closed community upside down. In a brief 18 
months, the Midwesterner’s Wright holdings have 
grown from a scant 20 pieces to over 300. “The Domi- 
no’s Wright Collection now exceeds those of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum and the Art Institute of Chicago,” 
claims David Hanks, a New York decorative arts con- 
sultant who advises Monaghan. 

Highlights of that collection include 29 windows 
from the Avery Coonley House and Playhouse (River- 
side, Ill., 1907 and 1912), a dining chair from the Ward 
Willits house (Highland Park, Ill., 1901) purchased at 
auction for a record-breaking $198,000, and the com- 
plete set of dining table and eight chairs from the now- 
demolished Joseph W. Husser House (Chicago, 1899), 
acquired privately in September for $1.6 million. That 
price, the highest ever paid for a 20th Century American 
decorative art object, broke the previous record of 
$595,000 paid for another Wright-designed dining 
room set only last June. Monaghan also owns the 1941 
Usonian Snowflake House in nearby Plymouth, Michi- 
gan. Although only a fraction of his collection is on 
display in an overcrowded gallery at Domino’s Farms 
in Ann Arbor, many of the prize acquisitions are touring 
the country in Wright exhibits. Several pieces are in- 
cluded in the exhibition “Frank Lloyd Wright: In the 
Realm of Ideas,” which opens in January in Dallas, and 
a show drawn entirely from the Domino’s collection 
will tour the country under the auspices of the Smithso- 
nian Institution for two years, starting in 1989. 

Sara-Ann Briggs, the harried curator of this volatile 
collection, worries that the new gallery now under con- 
struction at Domino’s Farms will be outgrown before 


David Todd 


its opening next fall. In addition to presiding over the 
completion of this new museum, which will also house 
Monaghan’s fabled antique car collection and a Tigers 
museum dedicated to the Detroit baseball team owned 
by Monaghan, Briggs is also coordinating academic pro- 
grams. Monaghan’s fledgeling National Center for the 
Study of Frank Lloyd Wright has already hosted three 
symposiums on Wright, cosponsored by the University 
of Michigan. A fourth, on the topic of “Preserving 
Wright's Heritage,” is planned for March 24—27, 1988. 

This year, a $20,000 matching grant, first in an annual 
program funding the restoration of Wright structures 
open to the public, was awarded by the newly formed 
Domino’s Pizza Preservation Committee to Unity Tem- 
ple in Oak Park, Illinois. Briggs also plans a documen- 
tation program recording all living Wright associates, 
clients, and friends on videotape, which she hopes to 
start this fall. 


The Collector: Robin Hood or Robber Baron? 

All this activity stems from a simple fascination for 
Wright acquired by Monaghan in high school. “I like 
Wright,” the pizza mogul has told countless interview- 
ers seeking the secret for this curious philanthropic 
infatuation. In fact, while his collection is comprehen- 
sive, Monaghan’s own tastes tend towards the Prairie- 
Style Wright. His half-mile-long headquarters, de- 
signed by architect Gunnar Birkerts, stretches the 
Prairie house prototype to lengths even Wright could 
not have envisioned, with executive offices at one end 
and distribution at the other. The building’s uses of 
brick, wood, and copper are reminiscent of Wright, as 
is its strong horizontality. “The vocabulary is Wright- 
ian,” says Birkerts, whose work tends typically towards 
a more monumental Modernism, “but the syntax is 
mine.” Indeed, with the exception of the chairman’s 
suite, the building’s interiors are conventionally corpo- 
rate, with Wright touches confined to the occasional 
framed rendering on the wall. Well-publicized plans to 
build Wright’s unrealized Golden Beacon adjacent to 
the new headquarters were scrapped when it became 
apparent that the 1956 skyscraper design could not be 
adapted for modern office use without severely com- 
promising the architect’s intentions. 

For her part, Briggs is anxious to ensure that none 
of the “mistakes” made early on in the collection’s his- 
tory be repeated. The Usonian house, for example, is, 
she says, “a sad situation.“ The house, built in 1953 for 
exhibition on the site now occupied by the Guggenheim 


Museum in New York, had been thought lost until 
pieces turned up in the basement of a house in 
Westchester County, New York, in June, 1984. 
Monaghan bought the lot for $107,500—his first really 
famous purchase—and promised to reerect it at Domi- 
no’s Farms. But a year later, when Briggs and company 
finally got around to inventorying their acquisition, they 
found a heap of rotting wood. Furniture paid for as part 
of the purchase was missing, and the remaining pieces 
represent barely 10 percent of the original. “We didn’t 
look at it before we bought it,” Briggs admits. “I think 
all it’s going to do for us is to show us what materials 
were used, and that’s about it.” 

Equally embarrassing, although perhaps less dis- 
couraging, is the case of a certain suite of furniture now 
banished to the warehouse. The owner assured 
Monaghan his table and two arm chairs were designed 
by Wright, but neither Hanks nor the archivists at the 
Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation, whose business it is 
to authenticate Wright designs, agree. They believe the 
furniture is more likely the work of Wright associate 
William Drummond for the Coonley Playhouse (page 
133). As such, says Briggs, the suite can be used in the 
Domino’s gallery to illustrate Wright’s influence, but its 
estimated worth is now a fraction of the value accorded 
similar Wright designs. 

Monaghan himself still attends the occasional auc- 
tion, most recently last December, when he bought out 
Christie's Wright offerings. (“He got carried away,” 
says Hanks.) But it was Briggs herself who was respon- 
sible for Domino’s most expensive and notorious ac- 
quisition, when she purchased an unusual chest of 
drawers designed for the Little house (Peoria, 1902) last 
June. Briggs arrived at Christie’s with Monaghan’s ap- 
proval for a maximum bid of $80,000—the top estimate 
issued by the auction house for the piece. She spent 
$264,000, setting a new record for a single object by 
Wright. Legend has it that Monaghan’s reply when 
asked about the discrepancy was, “It’s better to ask for 
forgiveness than permission.” 

It is precisely that willingness to pay any price that 
has made Monaghan a lightning rod for critics who fear 
the fatal attraction of ever higher prices will prompt 
the owners of extant Wright houses to strip and sell. 
“These sales are encouraging people who own the 
houses to tear out what they have,” says Bruce Pfeiffer, 
chief archivist of the Frank Lloyd Wright Foundation 
at Taliesin West in Scottsdale, Arizona. Acting on the 
advice of its Preservation Committee, Domino’s no 
longer buys directly from home owners, but Briggs still 
fields at least 20 offers a week. People come to us be- 
cause of the newspaper coverage,” she says. “But we 
want to encourage owners to leave the houses intact.” 

Yet it is the home owners, says Chicago architect John 
Eifler, who are the big losers in the auction game. Eifler, 
who is directing the restoration of several Wright 
houses (page 124), has watched his clients try to buy 
back furniture stripped by previous owners. “They can’t 
keep up with the prices,” says he. “Because of people 
like Monaghan, the furniture becomes an investment.” 
Still, Eifler admits, Monaghan has made his collection 
available to scholars and architects. Eifler himself was 
permitted to measure the Willits chair so that it could 
be reproduced for that house’s restoration. (Most mu- 
seums, auction houses, and private owners refuse to 
grant that privilege.) 


The Auction House: Arch Villain? 

The chief culprit responsible for the Wright furniture 
inflation, say Eifler and others, isn’t Monaghan or any 
other collector, but Christie’s. That auction house is 
responsible by its own calculations for selling 95 per- 
cent of the Wright furniture that has come to market. 
Monaghan has said he won't buy from the owners,” 
says Eifler. So the owners go to Christie's and then 
Monaghan buys.“ The auction house won't release the 
name of the seller,“ says Briggs. So we don't know if 
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T-Shirt from the gift shop of the Domino's 
Pizza Collection of Frank Lloyd Wright 
(facing page). Highlights from the collec- 
tion include (clockwise from top left) a 
window from the 1912 Avery Coonley 
Playhouse; a dining chair from the 1902 
Ward Willits House; a sidetable from the 
1936 Fallingwater; a side chair from the 
1955 Trier House; and a 1902 urn. The 
Domino’s headquarters (below), de- 
signed by Gunnar Birkerts, recalls 
Wright's Prairie Style homes. 
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Drawings from the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Archives depicting the Florida Southern 
College Master Plan of 1942 (top) and the 
New Sports Pavilion of 1956 (above) 
were among those put up for sale this fall 
at the Max Protetch Gallery in New York. 
While the FLW Foundation has drawn 
considerable fire for selling off pieces of 
its collection, an agreement with the 


/ 
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Getty Center for the Arts to duplicate the 
major portion of its archives will greatly 
improve access to that collection. Shown 
below are samples of the black-and- 
white photographs now on file at the 
Getty Center, duplicating drawings of the 
1945 Adelman laundry and the 1899 
addition to the E.C. Waller House in River 
Forest, Illinois (bottom). 
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it’s the (home) owner or another buyer.” 

We apprise buyers of as much information as we 
can without breaching the confidence of the owner,” 
says Nancy McClelland, vice president in charge of 
19th- and 20th-Century decorative arts for Christie’s. 
“If we turned down that material, it would go under- 
ground. We've never been asked to sell furniture from 
a house that was going to be restored.” 

The “better us than them” argument covers all man- 
ner of supposed sins on the part of buyers and sellers 
alike. “The Metropolitan Museum’s taking the Little 
house could be thought of as an outrage,” says Hanks, 
“but the house was going to be demolished; so in that 
case they saved it. It depends on the circumstances.” 
“If we don’t buy it, someone else will,” affirms Briggs. 
She maintains that it is better for the furniture to end 
up on public display at Domino’s, than to disappear 
into another untraceable private collection. “Maybe 
Monaghan should amass everything; it’s a kind of one- 
stop shop,” says Eifler. But what if there's a big crash 
in the pizza market? What is the permanence of 
Monaghan’s collection?” 


The FLW Foundation: Keepers of the Flame? 
Questions of permanence also haunt the keepers of the 
oldest Wright collection—the Frank Lloyd Wright 
Foundation. Plagued by money problems, the Founda- 
tion shocked the architectural community two years ago 
when it opted to sell original drawings by Wright 
through the Max Protetch Gallery in New York. The 
isolated staff at Taliesin, unprepared for the avalanche 
of negative press, are still licking their wounds. “No 
matter what you do, you’re criticized,” complains Bruce 
Pfeiffer. “If you don’t do anything, people criticize you 
for letting Taliesin fall down. If you sell drawings, 
people cry that you’re breaking up the collection.” 

Yet it is precisely the use of proceeds from drawing 
sales to rebuild Taliesin that critics continue to find 
most objectionable. Pfeiffer’s argument that those draw- 
ings selected for sale represent a mere fraction of the 
archive—100 out of 22,000—fails to convince those 
who feel the collection should remain intact and fear 
its dispersal through gallery sales into private hands. 
“These were drawings for which we have duplicates,” 
says Pfeiffer. Mr. Wright would often do two or three 
views until he found the one he liked best.” 

Some of the drawings, however, were considered by 
the Foundation itself to be “very important, very fine 
drawings,” Pfeiffer continues. “We stipulated that those 
had to be sold to a museum.” But if a drawing was 
considered important enough to demand a museum col- 
lection, why wasn’t it deemed significant enough to keep 
in the archive? “Some are collaborative works, some by 
draftsman,” says Pfeiffer. “The original with Mr. 
Wright’s directions to the draftsmen is far more valu- 
able. We’re keeping those.” 

Not all observers are critical of the sales. “I think for 
a small private foundation trying desperately to main- 
tain its collection, it was a decision one was able to 
justify, although not a decision I would have made,” 
says Nicholas Olsberg of the Getty Foundation for the 
Arts. He sees a perverse sort of silver lining, claiming 
that the high prices commanded by their material have 
convinced Taliesin to improve security and storage of 
the collection. “They now know what they have and 
what it’s worth.” “We may not even sell the full 100 
drawings,” says Pfeiffer. (To date, 48 have been sold, 
with another lot scheduled for sale this fall at the Pro- 
tetch Gallery.) “I would like to see that program taper 
off, because it doesn’t do our image any good.” 

Olsberg’s own program—the duplication of the major 
portion of the Wright archives, including correspond- 
ence, drawings, and period photographs of completed 
buildings—should help burnish that image by improv- 
ing access to the collection. Complaints about accessibil- 
ity are as old as the collection itself. “There was a gen- 
eral concern that the Taliesin collection was hard to use 


and hard to get into,” says Olsberg. “We're talking about 
an insular community suffering from acute paranoia. 
But they’ve done a remarkably good and conscientious 
job. That follows a number of years of serious decline. 
Bruce (Pfeiffer) had to put up a major struggle just to 
keep students from stealing drawings.” 

Praise for the present archives is echoed in other cus- 
tomarily critical quarters. “I don’t really think Taliesin 
deserves all the negative criticism,” says Eifler. They 
kept all those things for years when nobody really gave 
a damn about them. Sure they’re disorganized, and 
they’ve been removed from the world a little too long; 
but I've always found them very helpful.” Briggs 
agrees. “We use Taliesin constantly to verify authentic- 
ity. I would say our relationship with the architectural 
firm is strained,” she says, alluding to a falling-out over 
the Golden Beacon. (Monaghan first hired Taliesin As- 
sociated Architects for both the tower and the headquar- 
ters building, before turning to Gunnar Birkerts.) “But 
our relationship with the Foundation archivists is 
good.” 

Just as the drawings debacle draws to a close, con- 
troversy is heating up over a second Taliesin sale. It is 
property, not drawings at stake in Taliesin Gates, a 
guarded-gate development of 54 homes that will occupy 
74 acres of the Taliesin West campus in Scottsdale, 
Arizona. “The idea of designing a community of Frank 
Lloyd Wright-inspired residences was an idea Mr. 
Wright conceived more than 30 years prior to the forma- 
tion of the Taliesin Fellowship,” says Foundation chair- 
man William Wesley Peters, who designed the model 
home for Taliesin Gates. But the fact that Wright 
dreamed of such a community does not mean he would 
have welcomed it on his own doorstep. Indeed, this 
development epitomizes the wholesale suburbanization 
of the Sonoma desert that Wright himself so bitterly 
opposed. 

Moreover, the simultaneous offering at Taliesin Gates 
of a limited number of unrealized Wright-designed 
houses with “Wright-inspired” designs by Taliesin As- 
sociated Architects blurs the very distinction the Foun- 
dation has pledged to uphold. And, as San Diego Union 
architecture critic Kay Kaiser has pointed out, the idea 
that a specific design conceived by Wright for a particu- 
lar place and client can be relocated and reused con- 
tradicts the fundamental principles of Wright’s work, 
whose “contextualism” predated use of the term. 

“Taliesin Gates Development Company,” says its 
press kit, was formed in order to showcase the work 
of Taliesin Associated Architects (TAA) as well as to 
augment funding for the Frank Lloyd Wright Founda- 
tion’s expanding programs of architectural education 
at the Frank Lloyd Wright School of Architecture, the 
increasing activities of Frank Lloyd Wright scholarship 
and archive preservation, and preservation of the 
Taliesin facilities.“ Those several goals are not only 
incompatible but contradictory, say critics who charge 
that Taliesin is squandering its precious inheritance to 
support a faltering school and practice. Nor is this the 
first time deacquisitions have supported Taliesin in a 
time of crisis. Shortly after its establishment in 1940, 
the Foundation was forced to sell Wright’s famous Jap- 
anese print collection to pay a $1 million penalty for 
back taxes—the consequence, says Pfeiffer, of the archi- 
tect’s ignorance of tax law. 

Wright’s successors, who have inherited the archi- 
tect’s own embattled sense of self-reliance, remain ill 
at ease in the four-year-old role of a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. We've always been very uncomfortable going out 
and asking for money,” says Richard Carney, managing 
trustee of the Foundation. That reluctance is slowly giv- 
ing way toa more vigorous pursuit of grants—including 
two successful bids for funding from the National En- 
dowment for the Arts to restore Wright drawings. Yet 
even that laudable effort was overshadowed by charges 
that the Foundation had cynically used NEA funds to 
finance the restoration of drawings later sold at the Pro- 


Taliesin Gates, a guarded gate commu- 
nity of 54 homes that will occupy 74 acres 
of the Taliesin West campus in Scottsdale, 
Arizona, will include both unrealized 
Wright designs and “Wright-inspired” 
designs by his successor firm, Taliesin 
Associated Architects. Shown here are 
three of the latter, including from top to 
bottom the completed “Focus House” by 
William Wesley Peters, and designs by 


Tony Puttnam and John Rattenbury. Pro- 
ceeds from the development project will 
fund the activities of the Frank Lloyd 
Wright Foundation and its architecture 
school. Taliesin associates claim that 
Wright himself envisioned just such a 
community of Wright-designed homes, 
but critics charge it contradicts the archi- 
tect’s wish to keep his beloved Taliesin 
intact. 
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Selling Wright 


Among the products sanctioned by the 
FLW Foundation are greeting cards from 
Pomegranate Publications (above) and 
the Schumacher line of carpets and fab- 
rics. The Imperial Arrow rug (right) reuses 
the corner motif of a larger rug in the 
1915 Imperial Hotel, while the Ennis 
Block and Chevron Repp fabrics (below, 
left and right) are adapted respectively 
from the concrete block pattern of the 
1924 Ennis house and art glass from the 
1904 Martin House. 
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Four of seven reproductions by Italian 
furniture manufacturer Cassina, a FLW 
Foundation licensee whose Wright line is 
marketed in this country by Atelier Inter- 
national Ltd., include the dining chair 
from the 1908 Robie house, shown at left 
with the dining table from the 1917 Allen 
house, and a chair and table designed in 
1914 for Midway Gardens, Chicago 


(below, left and right). 
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tetch Gallery. Pfeiffer emphatically denies the rumors, 
citing conditions of the grant. 

Still, Taliesin’s failure to choose between the roles of 
supplicant and salesman has made at least one potential 
benefactor chary. They came to Mr. Monaghan asking 
for a million dollars to restore Taliesin,” says Briggs. 
“Our position is that they should close the school and 
act as a museum or archive. How can they say we’re 
trying to make something off the name of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, when they themselves are selling off their draw- 
ings and their land?” Briggs also wonders why Taliesin 
didn’t apply for Domino’s restoration grant, despite a 
letter of invitation. “I don’t know why,” says Pfeiffer. 
“Maybe I didn’t know about it.” 


The Producers: Wright Boom Beneficiaries? 

Just about the only money-making venture undertaken 
by Taliesin that hasn’t earned universal opprobrium is 
its line of licensed furniture reproductions. The pro- 
gram simultaneously capitalizes on and counteracts the 
booming market for Wright originals. “We were anx- 
ious to get into the licensing program so that people 
could have these beautiful designs without touching the 
originals,” says Pfeiffer. 

Over the past two years, Taliesin has established 
licensing agreements with five manufacturers, each of 
whom enjoys exclusive rights to designs in its category. 
Thus Cassina in affiliation with Atelier International 
has the rights to all Wright furniture designs; 
Schumacher to carpets and wallpapers; Tiffany for 
china and tableware; Pomegranate Artbooks for illus- 
trated calendars, posters, and notecards; and most re- 
cently Oakbrook Esser for leaded stained-glass win- 
dows, the first of which will be available next year. 

The Foundation feels free to grant such exclusive 
agreements, for which it receives royalties, based on its 
own exclusive right to all Wright designs, granted by 
the architect in 1940. “Mr. Wright gave everything to 
the Foundation—his name, his work, and his future 
work,” says Carney. He became an employee of the 
Foundation.” 

Yet the Foundation’s claim has not gone unchal- 
lenged. “If somebody goes and copies a Frank Lloyd 
Wright chair, they’re stealing a design that belongs to 
the Foundation,” maintains Carney. Counters Briggs, 
“I think we own the copyrights to the objects in our 
collection.” While Briggs professes no plans to repro- 
duce Wright furniture at present, her gift shop sells 
T-shirts, bookmarks, and stationery emblazoned with 
Wright designs. Jewelry based on Wright windows from 
the Domino’s Collection will be available from the Los 
Angeles-based Architects for Acme for Christmas. 

Two years ago, as its licensing program was just get- 
ting under way, the Foundation took steps to defend its 
turf in a suit against Chicago furniture manufacturer 
Thomas Heinz. The case was settled out of court, with 
both sides claiming victory. Heinz, whose offerings in- 
clude reproductions of a frieze pattern, furniture, and 
Imperial Hotel china, agreed to cease using the 
copyrighted red square and imprimatur “Frank Lloyd 
Wright Association,” but he remains free to reproduce 
and sell his material. For its part, the Foundation agreed 
not to sell directly competitive china, until after May 
2, 1988. The two adversaries will go head to head in the 
marketplace this spring when Tiffany's authenticated 
version of the china goes on sale. 

“I don’t think we can stop anybody from copying 
designs,“ says Carney. What we can do is say this is 
an authentic Wright design. Other manufacturers may 
be accurate but they are not authentic.” Yet the Founda- 
tion itself has approved designs that are not strictly 
authentic, distinguishing these from the real article by 
the designation “Adapted from a Frank Lloyd Wright 
Design.” Pomegranate’s greeting cards and calendars, 
for example, are self-evident adaptations, but the 
Schumacher carpets and wallpapers represent a more 
subtle case. Although Wright had designed a line for 


Schumacher in 1955, “the company didn’t want to re- 
peat that,” says Pfeiffer. ““They wanted to be able to say 
it was all new.” The present line includes wallpapers 
patterned after a reflected ceiling plan and a stained 
glass window, and a carpet whose featured design blows 
up the corner motif of a larger rug in the Imperial Hotel. 
“I think in some ways they made a mistake,” says Pfeif- 
fer of the adaptations, “but they did what Mr. Wright 
himself did—he’d go and adapt something he’d de- 
signed years back. He never let a design go to waste.” 
“Wherever possible we pursued straight reproduc- 
tions,” says Steven Kroeter of Steven Fields Design As- 
sociates, Chicago. Kroeter, the first to suggest a product 
licensing program to Mrs. Wright, now negotiates with 
product manufacturers and distributors on behalf of 
the Foundation. Where we felt there was a precedent 
for adaptation, we approved it,” he explains. 

Pfeiffer himself recognizes the paradox inherent in 
the “one-off” reproduction and sale of individual pieces 
that were never intended to be seen outside of the houses 
for which they were designed. Of the Cassina line, 
which includes reproductions of the Robie House din- 
ing chair and a chair and table from Midway Gardens, 
Pfeiffer says, “now we are selling piece by piece. I 
would hope that we could come up with an ensemble 
someday.” 

That hope depends of course on continued growth in 
the market for Wright designs. Stephen Kiviat, presi- 
dent of ai, reports a “readily perceptible difference” in 
sales volume that is directly attributable to the widely 
publicized record-breaking sales of Wright originals at 
auction. “It makes people more comfortable paying the 
prices we charge when they see originals going for such 
astronomical figures.“ For the licensees, even bad press 
like that lavished on the drawings sales can turn to profit 
by increasing “brand name“ recognition. 

Still, Kiviat is cautious about the future, claiming that 

‘it is too early to tell just where the market is going. 
Although Cassina selected and prototyped 30 designs 
for reproductions, there are no firm plans at present to 
expand the line beyond the seven items now available. 
The Foundation, on the other hand, is bullish. “The 
other primary area we are exploring is lighting,” says 
Kroeter, who expects to announce a new line of Wright 
lights in the next six months. There might be addi- 
tional things we discover in the archives, like Wright- 
designed dresses . . .,” he muses. 

Briggs, while setting her sights on Christie’s fall sale, 
believes that the market for Wright originals will taper 
off. “In another three or four years,” she says, “there 
won't be anything left to buy. It will all be concentrated 
in the hands of a few collectors and museums.” 

The bust can’t come soon enough for Eifler, who fears 
the continued “rape and pillage” of Wright homes. 
“Jack Nicholson owns a Frank Lloyd Wright-designed 
window. What does he think took its place?” he asks. 
These pieces were made to be in their houses; they’re 
very specific. It is precisely the specificity of Wright 
furniture that, for Eifler at least, makes it unlikely that 
the Wright crisis will be repeated. We're talking about 
one-of-a-kind designs, not a Stickley armchair,” he says. 
Yet furniture pieces by Stickley, or by the Greene 
brothers, have set records of their own at auction, and 
the continued popularity of Art Deco designs proves 
the phenomenon of inflated decorative arts sales is not 
limited to the arts and crafts or “Prairie” periods. Even 
Monaghan is expanding his horizons. An exquisite 
Louis Sullivan screen from the Guaranty Building, 
picked up at a recent auction, stands out in his Wright 
warehouse. “It gives context to our collection,” explains 
Briggs. And presages purchases to come? 

Daralice D. Boles a 


Christopher Lovi 


Offerings from Tiffany & Co., authorized 
by the FLW Foundation, include (above, 
left to right) a coffee service, candlesticks, 
salt and pepper shakers, and a covered 
bowl. 


Chicago furniture manufacturer Heinz & 
Co., whose Wright line is not authorized 
by the Foundation, offers (clockwise from 
above left) a wood desk lamp, china from 
the Imperial Hotel, a dining chair and 
frieze cast from the 1902 Dana House. 
Earrings based on a window from the 
Little House in Wayzata, Minnesota, now 
in the Domino's Pizza Collection (left) are 
being manufactured by Architects for 
Acme (see page 26). 
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Jacobs House I 
Madison, Wis. 


Frank Lloyd Wright's first 
built Usonian house is 
brought back to its 
former glory by John 
Eifler’s careful hybrid of 
restoration and 
renovation. 


From the street, the exterior of the Jacobs 
house (right, taken soon after the house 
was built) flouted architectural conven- 
tion: no big front door (the entry is in 
shadow at right of carport); no garage; 
and most radical of all, almost no win- 
dows, save for a clerestory under the 
overhanging roof (facing page, after 
restoration). The structural piers (the one 
near the carport was rebuilt in the restora- 
tion) and central service stack were origi- 
nally made of cull bricks from the Johnson 
Wax building; replacement bricks were 
cast to match the originals, including the 
specially designed corner bricks that 
created a quoin effect. 

The pine board and redwood batten 
walls, which sat directly on the building's 
concrete mat (facing page, edged with 
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The First of its Kind 


IN 1936, journalist Herbert Jacobs and his wife Katherine asked Frank Lloyd Wright to design 
them a house for $5000. In 1937, the Jacobses moved into their house in Madison, Wis., having 
spent $500 more than they had planned, to add another room. (This became Jacobs House I 
when the family built another Wright house in Madison.) In many ways, it was a plain, small 
house, almost painfully economical, but luxurious in its sense of space, if not in the fact of it, 
and in its abundant natural light. It was the first built example of Wright’s two-dozen-plus 
Usonian houses, moderately priced, energy-conscious dwellings intended for families from 
all walks of life. In fact, this was the last of these houses to be built for anywhere near $5000, 
but it was the beginning of an experiment that was one of Wright’s most important contribu- 
tions. 

The house’s current occupant, art historian James Dennis, enlisted the help of Chicago 
architect John Eifler in restoring the house to its original state. Eifler took an undogmatic but 
careful approach to the project, using original materials where possible, and substituting 
contemporary ones where practical necessity dictated. The result is a delightful reminder that 
necessity is, indeed, the mother of invention. Spartan as the house is, it has such innate elegance 
that one has no trouble imagining Katherine Jacobs living “a simple, luxurious life” there. 
Pilar Viladas * 


brick), were stripped of creosote that had 
been applied to the exterior by owners 
subsequent to the Jacobs family. A board- 
and-batten fence was added to the south 
end of the house soon after the early 
photo was taken. Over the years the 
original roof framing, which was not as 
stable as it could have been, was further 
strained by layer upon layer of roofing, 
added without removing earlier layers. 
Restoration architect John Eifler reframed 
the cantilever over the carport (and re- 
placed the wood fulcrum under it), then 
covered the entire roof with single-ply 
roofing. While the house itself covers only 
1560 square feet, the roofs and carport 
total 2800 square feet, thus creating a 
strong sense of shelter. 
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Jacobs House I 
Madison, Wis. 
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The solid street (west) elevation belies the 
expansiveness of the east side (facing 
page and right), with its row of French 
doors opening onto a large backyard. 
The corner doors (right) are mitered, 
eliminating a corner post; architect Eifler 
designed a crimped copper flashing sill 
for the pine doors, which are custom 
made, insulating glass versions of the 
originals. The concrete floor mat was 
another Wright innovation: It covered 
radiant heating pipes. The mat in the 
bedroom wing is original, but the one in 
the living/dining wing was replaced: 
instead of running iron pipes under the 
mat, polybutylene pipe was laid in the 
mat, atop a layer of rigid foam insulation. 
And since the tone of the integrally col- 
ored original concrete could not be dupli- 
cated, the floor was painted. 

Inside the living room (above), the 
street wall holds bookshelves nearly to 
the level of the clerestory (shown with 


corner windows open). The built-in corner 
table is a replica of the original, which 
was built by Katherine Jacobs’ brothers. 
Above the table is the Hiroshige print that 
was a gift from Wright to the Jacobses, 
who gave it to the current owner, James 


Dennis. The sectional seating was de- 
signed by Wright in the 1950s for Herit- 
age-Henredon; the armchair was de- SOUTH ELEVATION 
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signed by artist Grant Wood, the subject 
of a definitive study by Professor Dennis. 
The original lighting, consisting of ex- 
posed painted metal conduit with bare 
bulbs radiating out of it, is still in use. 

The windows in the dining area (ex- 
terior, above), originally designed to be 
flush with the wall, were later pushed out 
by Wright to make more interior space. 
The resulting bay was so weak structur- 
ally that Taliesin apprentices improvised 
brick piers to shore it up. (The original 
windows had also been replaced by a 
subsequent owner.) Eifler removed the 
piers and replicated the original win- 
dows, suspending them from the roof. 

In all the rooms, the redwood ceilings 
were replaced. In the bedrooms, addi- 
tional electrical conduit was installed by 
routing out the insides of the pine 
sandwich walls. In the living room, addi- 
tional outlets were added with the new 
concrete floor mat. Throughout the house, 
defects in the original roof framing were 
corrected. New hardware was also in- 


stalled throughout as “a practical neces- 


sity. 


FLOOR PLAN 


CARPORT 


Project: Jacobs House I, Madison, 
Wis. 

Architect: Frank Lloyd Wright, 
original architect; John Eifler, 
Chicago, Ill., restoration architect. 
Client: James Dennis, Madison, 
Wis, 

Program: renovation and restora- 
tion of 1560-net-sq-ft house, com- 
pleted in 1937. 

Structural system: masonry piers 
and plank supporting walls on con- 
crete slab; wood roof joists; steel flitch 
beams. 

Major materials: pine; redwood; 
brick, single-ply roofing; concrete 
(see Building Materials, p. 158). 
Mechanical system: radiant heat- 
ing; circulation pumps, gas-fired 
boilers. 

Consultants: Nancy Kendrick, in- 
teriors; James Rademacher, heating 
and plumbing. 

General contractor: Bradley T. 
Lynch, Envelope Design & Con- 
struction, Phase I (framing) and 
construction management; Jonatha n 
Leck Carpentry & Cabinetry, Phase 
II (finish work). 

Costs: withheld at owner's request. 
Photos: Wayne Cable, except where 
noted. 
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P/A Technics 
Restoring Wright Buildings 


As the buildings of Frank 
Lloyd Wright are 
restored, his imaginative 
use of materials emerges 
as a key problem for 
preservation architects. 
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Redone Wright 


“ARCHITECTURE,” Frank Lloyd Wright once said, 
“is the triumph of human imagination over materials.” 
And triumph, he did. “Wright stretched materials to 
their limit,” says architect John Vinci, “and sometimes 
beyond.” 

There were reasons for Wright’s daring use of mate- 
rials, especially in his early buildings. Most were mod- 
est structures with small budgets,” says Vinci. Many of 
Wright’s experiments with construction were for the 
sake of saving money; Unity Temple, for example, built 
with a highly unusual method of setting concrete, cost 
half of what a conventionally constructed church would 
have cost at that time. 

Wright also pushed the limits of materials, because 
those limits were not always known. To bridge some of 
the long spans in his early houses, for instance, Wright 
adopted a structural technique common in 19th-Cen- 
tury barn construction, where iron tension rods ran 
diagonally from the top to the bottom cord of a shallow 
truss or deep beam to reduce deflection at its center. 
Wright, however, often so reduced the depth of the 
structural member that the tension rods offered little 
vertical force, resulting in springy floors and sagging 
ceilings. 

Principle, too, seems to have gotten in the way of 
practicality in some of Wright’s buildings. He built the 
first Jacobs house, says architect John Eifler, out of 
little sticks,” a good idea that got out of hand when, in 
place of 2 x 12 joists supporting the flat roof, Wright 
stacked three 2 x 4 studs on edge and held them together 
only with gusset plates at each end. 

Such uses of materials has created more than a few 
problems for the owners and restorers of Wright’s 
buildings. Owners, for example, frequently face large 
maintenance and repair bills. Fortunately some of the 
most important early works, such as the Charnley 
house, the Dana house, and Wright’s own home and 
studio, have been purchased by governments or non- 
profit groups and have benefited from considerable pub- 
lic funding or sizable private contributions. But most 
of the buildings remain in the hands of private, tax- 
paying owners. While many of them have tried to keep 
their buildings in good repair, some have shown them- 
selves to be incredibly insensitive, as when the Tomak 
house was turned into a Mediterranean villa and the 
Coonley Playhouse, into a ranch house with sliding 
glass doors. The undoing of such “improvements” is 
the focus of several current restoration efforts. 

A new and potentially more serious threat to Wright 


buildings, now that a strong market exists for his de- 
signs (see p. 118), is the possibility “that people will 
buy Wright houses just to strip them” of their furnish- 
ings and accessories, says architect Harry Hunderman. 
That threat has already divided restoration architects 
over the issue of how best to preserve Wright’s buildings 
and ornamental elements. 

The owner of the Willits house, for example, recently 
removed some of the original art glass windows and 
sold them to a museum, using the proceeds to replace 
the originals with careful reproductions. The owner and 
his architect, John Eifler, argued that continued expo- 
sure to the elements would destroy the windows with 
their badly deteriorated cames, and that placement in 
a museum would ensure their preservation and increase 
public access. Opponents to the windows’ removal 
countered that any removal of original elements harms 
the integrity of the structure. 

Preservationists also have battled over the question 
of whether subsequent alterations to Wright buildings 
should be maintained. There was considerable disagree- 
ment, for example, about the decision to restore 
Wright’s home and studio to its configuration of 1909, 
the last year he lived and worked there, since that de- 
manded the removal of later changes that Wright him- 
self made to the building. Other Wright buildings have 
presented a similar dilemma. Architect John Vinci, 
when he removed an inappropriate 1950s addition to 
Wright’s Coonley Playhouse, decided to put back an 
addition to the building designed by Prairie School ar- 
chitect William Drummond rather then return to the 
original Wright structure. 

It is Wright’s unorthodox use of materials, however, 
that has confronted preservation architects with some 
of their toughest choices: Should deteriorated materials 
be replaced with original or new, more durable prod- 
ucts? Should necessary interventions be hidden or 
frankly revealed? Should fragile elements be left as is 
or removed or covered to reduce exposure? 

The following case studies show the range of possible 
solutions to such quandaries. What is striking about 
these examples is their faithfulness not only to Wright’s 
architecture, but his definition of it, for these projects 
themselves are a triumph of imagination over materials. 
Thomas Fisher * 
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1 Unity Temple 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Wiss, Janney, Elstner Associates, 
preservation architects 
Reinforced concrete construction was a 
relatively new technique when Frank 
Lloyd Wright used it, in a highly unusual 
manner, for the Unity Temple. Wright had 
the inner and outer faces of six-inch-high 
forms parged with cement and the rest of 
the forms then filled with a relatively dry 
concrete. As soon as the concrete had 
initially set, the forms were removed and 
the cement surface was floated and then 
washed with a muriatic acid solution to 
expose the aggregate, Ia, Ic. 

By the early 1960s, that cement surface 
had begun to lose its adhesion, so the 
church had it coated with a bonding 


= 
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agent that obscured the original finish, 
1b. Further cracking by the early 1970s 
led to the sandblasting of the exterior and 
the application of Gunite and a linseed 
oil sealer. 

The problems continue. The Gunite 
surface is now cracking and the linseed 
oil has turned black, 1d. Wiss, Janney, 
Elstner Associates have been hired to 
document the history of the building's 
fabric and to make recommendations for 
its preservation. Whether to maintain the 
previous repairs or restore, in some way, 
the original surface is just one of many 
questions that they face. 


2c 


2 Tomak house 

Riverside, Illinois 

Office of John Vinci, preservation 
architects 

For the stucco in his early houses, Wright 
often used a high lime mix, with a care- 
fully chosen aggregate to give color to 
the unpainted material and a carpet 
floated finish to create as smooth a sur- 
face as possible. 

Such were the conditions under which 
the stucco was originally applied at the 
Tomak house, 2a. Unfortunately, sub- 
sequent owners of the house, in the proc- 
ess of turning it into an ersatz Mediterra- 
nean villa complete with round-headed 
windows and overscaled Classical bal- 
conies on the interior, had the exterior 
refinished with a highly textured, speckled 
stucco, 2b. The current owners, with the 


advice of John Vinci, have had the interior 
decor removed and the exterior com- 
pletely restuccoed. 

In some places, that restuccoing en- 
tailed removing the original finish down 
to the wood sheathing, 2b. Elsewhere, a 
binder was used to adhere new stucco 
directly over the old textured finish, rep- 
licating the original unpainted, carpet 
floated finish, 2c. Here, as in many pres- 
ervation projects, the best and often least 
conventional solution involves returning 
to the original materials and techniques. 
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3b 
3 Heller house 
Chicago, Illinois 
Office of John Vinci, preservation 
architects 
Brick, as a cladding material, was an- 
other favorite of Wright's. While he used 
long, thin Roman bricks in many of his 
early houses, he also occasionally used 
more conventionally sized brick and had 
it pointed in a way that emphasized its 
horizontality, often by deeply raking the 
horizontal joints and striking the vertical 
joints flush. 

The Heller house, 3a, shows one stage 


in Wright's experimentation with pointing. 


It uses conventionally sized gray and 

buff-colored bricks. A mortar analysis by 
the Office of John Vinci determined that 
the horizontal joints were not raked back, 
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but concave and colored white, while the 
vertical joints were flush, with a buff or 
gray-colored mortar between the buff 
and gray-colored bricks, 3b. 

The pointing of the house’s limestone 
base also was a surprise: Wright used 
black, beaded mortar joints. As in the use 
of white joints in the brick, the black joints 
in the limestone show Wright resorting 
not to shadows, as he did in other build- 
ings, but to color contrast as a way of 
highlighting masonry joints. 
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4 Charnley house 
Chicago, Illinois 
Office of John Vinci; Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill, preservation 
architects 
The Charnley house is currently undergo- 
ing an extensive restoration by Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill for use as headquarters 
of the SOM Foundation. Some previous 
repairs to the house, however, had been 
made by the Office of John Vinci. One 
such repair was to the balcony that 
projects over the front entrance, 4a. 
Originally open, although with no obvi- 
ous means of drainage, the balcony had 
been enclosed at a later date, and its 
unusual incised wood face, made of 
yellow pine and painted to resemble 
brownstone, had begun to fall apart. 
Rather than make an exact duplicate of 


the original balcony face, whose incising 
had been obscured after years of repaint- 
ing, Vinci decided to make a new 
template based upon the geometry of 
original pattern. The result is a much 
crisper rendition of the panel’s Sul- 
livanesque pattern, 4b. While it would 
have been easier to trace the pattern 
from the largely intact panel, John Vinci 
argues that rediscovering its geometry is 
more true to the original. “Reproduction,” 
he says, “was an important aspect of the 
Arts & Crafts movement.” In tracing the 
panel, “we would have been just replicat- 
ing the mistakes made on the original.” 


John Vinci 
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5 Robie house 

Chicago, Illinois 

Office of John Vinci, preservation 
architects 

Stories of Wright's cavalier approach to 
structure are legion. So too are the stories 
of his avoiding the use of steel in some of 
the long cantilevers in his houses. The 
Robie house disproves all such tales. Its 
structure is carefully detailed and has 
generally stood up well over the past 80 
years. And it makes extensive use of steel 
to support both the broad cantilevered 
roofs and the long spans of the balconies, 
5b,5c. 

It was in the latter the long, second- 
floor balcony that runs nearly the length 
of the living and dining rooms—that the 
steel has presented a problem. Wright 
had placed a steel |-beam at the balcony 
edge to span the distance. Above the 


beam stood the brick balcony face, the 
balcony deck, and a built-in, metal-lined 
brick planter. 

Leaks in the planter and in the balcony 
wall eventually corroded the beam, 
which, as it expanded, began to crack the 
balcony’s brick face and its limestone 
caps, 5a. John Vinci, working as a con- 
sultant to the house’s owner, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, had the balcony disman- 
tled and a new galvanized steel beam 
installed in place of the original, 5d. He 
also had a new waterproof membrane 
and concrete deck installed, the brick 
planters rebuilt with new liners, the bal- 
cony drains unclogged, the stucco soffit 
reapplied, and the brick parapet and 
limestone caps rebuilt, 5e. 

One of the difficult parts of any restora- 
tion is when some new element, not found 
in the original, is added to protect a 
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building's physical integrity. At the Robie 
house, Wright drained the roof and gut- 
ters with spouts located over grade-level 
cisterns. Not only had the cisterns become 
clogged, but there was an insufficient 


number of spouts to handle the run-off 
from such a large roof. Vinci added 
leaders in a few inconspicuous places 
along the façade, bringing them down 
along brick piers through the new bal- 
cony deck. 
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6 Frank Lloyd Wright home and 
studio 

Oak Park, Illinois 

Office of John Vinci, Robert A. Bell 
Architects Ltd., Fred C. Burghardt, 
preservation architects with The 
Restoration Committee of The 
Frank Lloyd Wright Home and 
Studio Foundation 

If there was any one building that Wright 
felt at liberty to experiment with, it was his 
own home and studio. One area in which 
experiment clearly had a financial motive 
was the construction of the foundation 
under the studio. Instead of building a 
continuous foundation, Wright inserted 
brick posts into the site’s clay soil, on top 
of which he set timber grade beams. 
There was no basement initially, although 
later, a pit was dug in the clay under the 
studio to accommodate a furnace. 
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By the time the restoration of the studio 
had begun, the grade beam had rotted 
and the brick pier foundation was clearly 
not usable. Perkins and Will's structural 
engineers designed a steel harness to 
support the entire studio while a new, 
continuous concrete foundation was 
installed, 6c. The new foundation is 
completely concealed and is a much 
more secure base for the building, 60. 
The grade beam detail, says architect 
John Vinci, was an attempt by Wright “to 
keep his buildings low to the ground. It’s 
a direct, simple solution that can work, 
but it must be carefully maintained and 
kept free of foundation plantings.” 

To restore the studio and make it safe 
for visitors, the preservation architects 
had much of the interior taken apart and 
steel inserted behind woodwork and 
within the depth of the balcony, 6d. “The 
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mezzanine floor,” says Vinci, “is now 
about 12 inches rather than 4 inches thick 
and supported completely by steel. The 
chains are now fake.” 

Another structural experiment in 
Wright's studio was the chain harness 
supporting the mezzanine, 6b. The har- 
ness was connected to roof beams that 
were insufficient to carry the load and 
tied to a mezzanine floor composed of 2 
x 4 joists, 6b. “Wright,” says John Vinci, 
“may have thought that connecting the 
chains would make the structure act as 
unit.” Instead, severe deflections in the 


roof beams were the result. Wright made 
the problem worse when he had the roof 


of the second-floor octagon raised and 
the windows enlarged, which made the 
whole structure tend to twist. Tie rods 
were added to some beams to try to 
reduce deflections, but that did not help. 
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"What saved the studio,” notes Vinci, 
“was the floor that Wright added when he 
converted the studio into a living unit. It 
acted as a diaphragm, holding the build- 
ing together.” 
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7 Dana house 

Springfield, Illinois 

Hasbrouck Peterson, preser- 
vation architects 

The Dana is about to undergo a complete 
restoration funded by the State of Illinois, 
7a. The first phase of the work involved 
the completion of an exhaustive historic 
structures report, a type of study that the 
architects recommend for every restora- 
tion project. “Historic structures reports,” 
says Bill Hasbrouck, “allow you to get 
much more accurate estimates and 
schedules. Restoration doesn’t have to be 
full of surprises.” 

The second phase of the project will 
involve the insertion of new HVAC, elec- 
trical, fire, and security systems. Here, the 
ample amount of interstitial space in 
Wright's plans and sections has come in 
handy; pipes and ducts will be run 
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through crawl spaces and behind wood- 
work, while the existing radiator cabinets 
will be used to conceal forced air regis- 
ters, 7b. Where plaster must be taken 
down to insert pipes, it will be matched 
with new plaster, mixed with a matching 
aggregate found in St. Louis and finished 
with a wood float. 

Later phases of the work will include 
the conversion of the carriage house into 
a reception center that will include a 
bookstore, meeting room, and mechani- 
cal room; and the restoration of the 
interior finishes and exterior envelope of 
the house, 7c. 
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8 Coonley Playhouse 

Riverside, Illinois 

Office of John Vinci 

The adaptive use of a Frank Lloyd Wright 
building presents another set of prob- 
lems. In the case of the Coonley 
Playhouse, a small building designed as 
a kindergarten, its use as a residence 
necessitated some alterations. Unfortu- 
nately, those done in the 1950s were not 
very sympathetic; the entire interior, 
including the ceilings and woodwork, 
were wallpapered, and two wings with 
sliding glass doors were added to either 
side of the main block, 8a. 

The current owners have removed the 
wallpaper and largely restored the origi- 
nal interior, and they have removed the 
two side wings. The dilemma they pre- 
sented to their architect, John Vinci, was 


how to preserve the Playhouse and yet 
still increase the amount of space. What 
Vinci did was not just to restore the origi- 
nal Wright building, but to reconstruct an 
addition designed by Prairie School 
architect William Drummond, the details 
of which were surmised from old photo- 
graphs, 8b. Vinci then took the more 
controversial step of building a mirror 
image of the Drummond addition on the 
other side of the central block. The result 
is very much in keeping with the spirit if 
not the letter of the original. 
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styles and options. 
From Ajusto, a chair 


company featuring 
personalized service 
and fast delivery. So 
you'll usually have 
your chairs shipped 
to you within three 
to four weeks. 


— Manager : 
> ~ 


Ajusto Equipment Company 


PO. Box 348, Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 
(419} 823-1861 (800} 543-4996 (Outside Ohio only} 
Telex - 5106015196 {Ajusto BG UQ) Fax - (419) 823-1305 
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PORCH-LIFT 


VERTICAL WHEELCHAIR LIFT 


provides a safe, simple solution 
to architectural barriers 


Whether you're modifying an existing building or designing 
a new one, accessibility to the handicapped is important. 
And PORCH-LIFT provides the simple, economical solution 
... indoors or outdoors. This safe vertical wheelchair lift plat- 
form anchors permanently beside the steps, using a mini- 
mum of space. Motor and mechanisms are enclosed. Runs 
on 110 volt current. Weatherproof finish. Choose from nine 
models with varying lifting heights. Shipped ready for installa- 
tion. 

WRITE FOR A FREE BROCHURE AND NAME OF THE DEALER NEAREST YOU. 


AMERICAN STAIR-GLIDE CORPORATION 
Dept. PA-1187 , 4001 East 138th Street, PO. Box B 
Grandview, Missouri 64030 
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e sheet extends 
p into history. 


The personal papers of the Carter Presidency will be Backed by Bethlehem’s warranty of the base material 
drawing scholars for generations to come. for twenty years and six months. 
And architectural panels of Bethlehem’s prepainted Building panels of Bethlehem prepainted Galvalume 
Galvalume extend the invitation. sheet can be produced in virtually any color, pattern 
From front door...to car door. or finish. To beautifully complement materials from 


brick and wood to stone and glass. 

After all, like The Carter Presidential Center, your 
next job could be simply too important to entrust to 
anything else. 

For test results, literature or other information on 
prepainted Galvalume sheet, call toll-free 
(800) 352-5700, Ext. 400. Or write Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, Industry Marketing Division, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


Architect: Jova/Daniels/Busby—Lawton/Umemura/Yamamoto, Architectural 
Joint Venture, Atlanta, GA. General Contractor: Beers Construction Co., Atlanta, 
GA. Roofing Contractor: Tip-Top Roofers, Atlanta, GA. Component Manufacturer 
MBCI, Houston, TX. Walkway roof panels: MBCI Craftsmen Series SB-12 


Architectural Panels, Charcoal Gray. 
penen 
STEL 


“Galvalume” is a trademark of BIEC International Inc 


Galvalume sheet offered the Center’s architects a 
way to precisely and cost-efficiently match the color 
of the arcade roof to the building’s charcoal gray 


trim, enhancing the visual unity of the Center’s 
landscaped approach, arcades and main building. = g> em 
And continuing to enhance it, well into the next 


century, as over 20 years of continuing testing can 


document. Exciting designs take shape with steel. 
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A fresh approach... 


Ensconce features smooth 
asymmetric distribution fromt: 
Elliptipar’s unique reflector 
with the new HQI metal halide 


3 lamp. Excellent color render- 

ing combines with effective, comfortable 

indirect lighting—from a decorative wall 
sconce. Select from many standard de- 
signs or specify the basic lighting module 
with your own custom enclosure. 


elliptipar inc. 


nance In and From Lighting 


Sylvan R. Shemitz* Designs © elliptipar, inc. 1986 


e 
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Wecolator® Stairway Elevator Handi-Lifi" Vertical Wheelchair Lift Liberty" Wheelchair Lift 


SS 


Well help you every 
step of the way. 


When a stairway becomes a barrier. 


Cheney offers just the lift vou need. 

Cheney's Wecolator" for straight, 

curved or spiral stairways or the 

economical Liberty” Lift for straight 

stairways are a big step ahead in 

quality features: 

Wide comfortable seats and 
footrests. 

Folds up for normal stair use. 

* Individualized options, decorator 
colors. 

* Unique cog-drive system. 

* Unequalled limited warranties. 

e Over 50 years of service. 

For wheelchair users. Cheney's 


Liberty, Wheelchair Lift for 
straight stairways has a 500 Ib. load 
rating and even takes intermediate 
landings in stride. And when space 
is restricted. the Handi-Lift“ is an 
ideal solution. It. too, has a 500 Ib. 
loading rating (750 Ib. optional), a 
big 12 sq. ft. platform and comes in 
live lifting heights from 4 to 12 feet. 
And when restricted access is a prob- 
lem. a Handi-Eenelosure* can be 
installed along with the Handi-Lift. 


For more information, write or call 


Toll Free 1-800-782-1222 
In WI 1-800-552-7711. 


helping people help themselves 


The CHENEY Company 


Dept. PR, PO. Box 188, 2445 S. Calhoun Rd., New Berlin, WI 53151 
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Corporate Office: 700 S. Claremont St., P.O. Box 5910, San Mateo, CA 94402 + Distribution Centers located throughout the U.S. 
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Your reports are also judged 
by the way here dressed. 


best ideas in covers that suit 
your image, taste, and objec- 
tives, You can bind them 


There you stand. A 
representative of your 
company. 

You're on a roll. 


i 74 Make them colored or 
Ideas well thought out. | / clear, personalized or 


a SS 
5 and ae EN al 7 A % plain, textured or 
sively expressed. 1 í i smooth. Possibilities are 


F 


Shouldn't matter endless! We'll help you 


Soa a select the look that’s 
ressed. right for you! 

But, as every- Most GBC bind- 
body knows, it ing systems are 
matters terribly. no bigger than 


And it also matters how 
you dress your reports 
and proposals. 


Ironically, many well- 
tailored professionals think 
nothing of binding their less- 
formal documents with staples 
and clips. Formal reports are often 
clothed in ordinary office supply 
covers. Those documents represent 
you, your department, your 
company. You deserve better. 


electric typewriters 
and are as easy to 
operate as office copiers. 
And you'll be amazed that it 
costs so little to dress your reports 
so well! 


Free “dress-up” tips 
available now. 

Just complete and mail the coupon 

or call our toll-free number: 
1-800-DIAL-GBC. We'll see that you get 
the free fact-filled pamphlet, How To 
Dress Up Your Reports & Presentations. 

GBC binders are far more hand- 


dofi 1 No obligation at all. 
1 a is £ 4 LZ You'll soon discover how easy it is 
the same! p Ø ' to dress your presentations for impact, 


respect, success, 
Now you can dress up your 
s Pa and power! 
® 


We cover you with style. 


1-800-DIAL-GBC 


FREE “DRESS UP” TIPS 

| Please send me How To Dress Up Your 

| Reports & Presentations—with valuable 
facts and tips—at no cost or obligation 


professionally—in-house. 


Phone 
Call toll-free: 1-800-DIAL-GBC. Or mail to GBC, 
One GBC Plaza, Northbrook, IL 60062 


Circle No. 337 
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MURPHY'S LAW OF THE OFFICE #52: 


The More Records You Feed A File Cabinet, 
L Th Fewer Of Them Will Ever Be Seen 1 N 


The Kardex Solution. your clients with customized storage /retrieval solutiot 
Keeping track of records doesn’t have to be a night- Look for your nearest Kardex dealer in the Yello 
mare for your clients. With a automated Pages under Filing Systems & Equipment. Or call us 
filing system, the record they filed last month, they toll-free to learn more about The Kardex Solution. 
can retrieve today-in an average We'll send you an information pack- 
seconds. LEKTRIEVER also stores age, including success stories that’ll 


12 file cabinets’ worth of different 
size and shape material in just 4’ x 8’ 
of floor space. And LEKTRIEVER is 
available in a variety of color com- 
binations including custom colors 
to coordinate with any office 
environment or decor. 

Only Kardex has the office systems 
experience and technology to provide 


show your clients what LEKTRIEVER 

has done for offices like theirs. 

1-800-848-9761, Ext. 330 
(In Ohio 1-800-282-9556 


P.O. Box 171, Marietta, Ohio 45750 
Refer to Sweets General Building Edition section 106 
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metal ceiling 


Not all linear 
S are 


Created equal-— 


Here is the first linear metal ceiling available as a fire-rated system. 
Paraline. The same system offering-the flexibility to create barrel vaults, 
crisply angled planes or sleek flat surfaces. The same elegantly detailed 
system that’s available in more than 100 contemporary colors and even a 
Deep Profile series. Paraline. A Donn“ ceiling product now available from 
Integrated Ceilings, Inc. The place that makes a habit of doing things a 
better way. 1601 lowa Avenue, Riverside, California 92507 714-784-5800. 


Intégrated Ceilings, i 


USG Interiors Inc? 


gne i ! 


ui a 
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The American Craftsman Col- 
lection by Robin Whitten, com- 
prises five designs, each a combi- 
nation of natural fibers for 
texture and beauty and man- 
made fibers for strength and 
durability. The group includes: 
Cats Eyes in five colorways; Rap- 
ture in six colorways; Rollover in 
oyster white with accents of black 
and bright white; Silk Twill silk 
tweed in six colorways; and 
Watercolor Cord in natural col- 
ors. All fabrics are 54 inches 
wide and have a Class A fire 
rating. Robin Whitten Design. 
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Touchcom electronic direc- 
tories feature crisp, colorful 
graphic images. They have an 
unlimited capacity for names, 
are easy to use, and have remote 
update capabilities. Ihe direc- 
tories look like color IV moni- 
tors installed in freestanding 
kiosks or wall-mounted enclo- 
sures. When touched, the 
monitor displays tenant names, 
detailed maps, and other useful 
information. An IBM PC-com- 
patible console allows tenant 


names to be added, modified, or 


deleted and automatically trans- 
mitted to each directory unit. 
Digital Techniques, Inc. 
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Structural Glazed Facing Tile is 
illustrated in a 24-page guide 
that has product descriptions, 
specifications, and installation 
information. The fired-on finish 
won't fade and cannot be dam- 
aged by fire, abrasion, acid, or 
steam cleaning. It meets FDA 
standards for cleanability and 
imperviousness to acids, oils, 
and caustics. Special configura- 


tions for special needs such as 
seismic and security tile and 
acoustical tile products are avail- 
able. Stark Ceramics, Inc. 
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The direct digital control system 
on Trane central station air 
handlers saves installation time 
and provides more accurate, 
efficient control of air handlers. 
An illustrated 32-page catalog 
explains features and advantages 
of the DDC system and provides 
details on proportional integral 
derivative control strategy, con- 
trol system sequence of opera- 
tion, applications, control 
module menu, and hardware 
options. It also discusses typical 
installations, selection, customer 
wiring connections, and mechan- 
ical specifications. The Trane 
Company. 
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A professional light box in a 
table-top portable model fea- 
tures adjustable side bars that 
enable the user to square up the 
light box. A durable plate-glass 
working surface with plexiglass 
diffuser offers cool, even light 
diffusion. Screw mount legs ad- 


just the slope and have rubber 


feet to protect cabinet or table 
surface. Models range in glass 
size from 21" x 25” to 38” x 51”. 
Foster Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 
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Lo Pro Drapery Track Sys- 
tems for commercial use are 
described in a 16-page, full-color 
catalog. It includes installation 
photographs, specifications, 
pricing, and drapery fabrication 
instructions. The tracks are one- 
third inch thin for a clean look. 
‘The baton can be placed in front 
or behind the drapery and can- 


not twist or break off. There are 
four sizes of tracks available. 
Coral of Chicago. 
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CADScanning service converts 
manually created engineering 
drawings into an electronic for- 
mat for use in computer-aided 
design (CAD) computer systems. 
‘The service converts drawings 
several times faster than manual 
methods, at a cost saving of 40 to 
60 percent. The CADScanning 
service can reduce by a third the 
ume it takes to enter a drawing 
manually. After scanning, each 
drawing is reviewed, edited, and 
proofread to ensure that every 
drawing element is correct. 
Weyerhaeuser Information Sys- 
tems. 
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Sunwall 54 Carmel wallcover- 
ing, inspired by natural masonry 
textures of the American West, 

is suitable for office, hospitality, 
and related applications. Carmel 
is Type H vinyl and has a Class A 
fire rating. The 54-inch wallcov- 
ering is offered in 20 colorways 

based on sunset tones on stone. 

Sunwall of America. 
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Sunfix® Glassteine glass blocks, 
manufactured in Germany and 
available here, are shown in an 
eight-page color brochure. 
There are 37 blocks shown, 
many with surface designs, in 
squares, rectangles, and circles. 
Plain blocks are also available. 
Most are offered in a choice of 
sizes, and there are several in 
bronze tones. Glass Blocks Co. 
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Electramount ceiling recessed 
video system keeps large-screen 
video projectors and screens out 
of sight. It is available in four 
sizes to accommodate almost any 
ceiling-mounted video projector. 
Optional controls allow for inde- 
pendent or tandem operation 
from any location in the room, 
Draper Shade & Screen Co., Inc. 
Circle 106 on reader service card 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Products (continued from page 149) 


The Synthesis chair was de- 
signed by Christian Duc for C. et 
MB. It is metal with elastic straps 
and is available in gray. The seat 
is 17½ inches square; height is 
31% inches. Furniture of the 
Twentieth Century. 
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The Horizon™ sprinkler pro- 
vides an attractive appearance 
and dependability. All models 
qualify for use as institutional 
sprinklers. Horizon is available 
in standard, Quick/Response, 
and residential models. The 
standard line includes pendent 
and extended coverage models. 
Finishes include chrome, stain- 
less steel, brass, white or Navajo 
white, and black chrome, with 
matching adjustable escutcheon 
ring. Viking Corporation. 
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LITERATURE 


Sport-Flex maple hardwood 
flooring is constructed with foam 
expansion joints that enable it to 
resist buckling problems caused 
by humidity fluctuations. The 
system can be installed at or 
below grade level over existing 
synthetic flooring. Each slat of 
northern hard maple is adhered 
to the subsurface. Sport-Flex 
flooring is delivered factory 
sanded and needs only light 
sanding before the finish is 
applied. Applications include 
basketball and racquetball 
courts, aerobic and dance floor- 
ing, gymnasiums, health and 
fitness centers, and sports 
arenas. Horner Flooring Com- 
pany. 
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Blue Styrofoam™ insulation for 


walls, foundations, and roofs, is 
covered in a 24-page brochure. 
It is a tough, extruded polysty- 
rene foam insulation having a 
structure that provides the mate- 
rial with its distinctive properties. 
The brochure discusses physical 
properties and product applica- 
tions, and provides specifica- 
tions. Dow Chemical U.S.A. 
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Central Park 
Luminaire 


Leaf patterns sculptured 
along elliptical shell loops 
ornament the Sentry SCP 
luminaires that now light 
up New York's famed 
Central Park. At night 
they're energy-efficient 


light sources equipped with brilliant 
H.. D. lamps. By day they're a classic 
period-piece design with high vandal 
resistance. Available with New York 
Type B or other decorative post. 
Write or call for information. 


See us in Sweet's 


Lighting of elegance 
& energy efficiency 


Sentry Electric § Corporation 
185 Buffalo Ave., Freeport, NY 11520 e 516-379-4660 
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Sign catalog covers cast, fabri- 
cated and cut-out letters, custom 
plaques, and logos in aluminum, 
bronze, and brass. Other prod- 
ucts in the 24-page catalog in- 
clude post and panel, plastic, 
handicapped and interior sign- 
age, crosses, and caducei. Mills 
Manufacturing Company. 
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Stationary roof windows in two 
new longer sizes have a natural 
wood interior and a low-mainte- 
nance exterior prefinished in 
Terratone™ (earth tone) to 
match the company’s other 
product lines. Both windows are 
6'-34" long; one is 1-10“ wide; 
the other is 25, wide. High- 
performance glazings are avail- 
able in tempered and high-al- 
titude varieties with metallic 
coatings that block radiated heat. 
Andersen Corporation. 
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Statement of Ownership, Management and Circulation of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE (ISSN 
0033-0752) (USPS 485-890). Published monthly (bi-monthly in October) at 1100 Superior Avenue. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 (Cuyahoga County), for October 1, 1987, compliance. 

| The publisher of PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is Robert J. Osborn; the editor is John Morris 
Dixon; and the managing editor is Valerie Kanter Sisca. They are located at 600 Summer Street, 


Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE is owned by Penton Publishing, Inc., 1100 Superior Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114, a wholly owned subsidiary of Pittway Corporation, 333 Skokie Bivd., North | 


Brook, Illinois 60062 


The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 1% or more of total bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


EXTENT AND NATURE OF CIRCULATION 


| A. TOTAL NO. COPIES (Net Press Run) 


AVERAGE NO. COPIES EACH 
ISSUE DURING PRECEDING 
12MONTHS 


YA YA HO, a sleek, German-en- 
gineered lighting system, is com- 
posed of four elements that 
drape over two parallel wires, 
with power generated by a trans- 
former that reduces 1|10-voltage 
to 12 volts. The halogen lighting 
elements are both horizontally 
and vertically mobile, creating a 
versatile system. Five individual 
sets are available, and all ele- 
ments are interchangeable. Tech 
Lighting. 
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The ET716CK seven-day switch 
provides lighting control based 
on both time of day and ambient 
light level. The photo sensor can 
be remotely mounted up to 2000 
feet from the time switch, using 
low-voltage bell wire. An elec- 
tronic delay prevents loads from 
switching on and off because of 
sudden changes in light levels. 
The switch is easy to program 
and a battery back-up protects 
the information for up to 24 
hours. Day repeat allows a day’s 
schedule to be repeated on other 
days of the week, without using 
additional set points. Intermatic, 
Inc. 
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ACTUAL NO. COPIES OF SINGLE 
ISSUE PUBLISHED NEAREST TO 
FILING DATE 


B. PAID AND/OR REQUESTED CIRCULATION 
1, SALES THROUGH DEALERS AND 
CARRIERS, STREET VENDORS AND 
COUNTER SALES 


2 MAIL SUBSCRIPTION 
(Paid and/or requested) 


CIRCULATION (Sum of 1081 and 1082) 


D. FREE DISTRIBUTION BY MAIL 
CARRIER OR OTHER MEANS 
SAMPLES COMPLIMENTARY, AND OTHER 
FREE COPIES 


| C. TOTAL PAID AND/OR REQUESTED 
| 


E. TOTAL DISTRIBUTION (Sum of C and D) 


F. COPIES NOT DISTRIBUTED 
1. OFFICE USE, LEFT OVER 
UNACCOUNTED, SPOILED AFTER 
PRINTING 


2. RETURN FROM NEWS AGENTS 


G. TOTAL (Sum E. F1 and 2—should equal 
net press run shown in A) 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


1Yr 
U.S. & Possessions $30. 
Canada 35, 
All Other Countries 65. 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. | 
Sal F. Marino, President, Penton Publishing, Inc | 


LCN SMOOTHEE" 
CLOSERS 
PROVE THEIR VALUE 
IN BUSTLING 
SHOPPING MALL 


Union Station, St. Louis, MO; H.O.K., Architects, St. Louis 


Restoration of Union Sta- 
tion in St. Louis is Said to 
be the largest adaptive 
reuse project in the coun 
try and one of the most 
dramatic. Attention to 
detail was critical to the 
success of the project. 
Even the door closers 
for the main entrance, 

a high traffic area in the 
mammoth structure, 
had to meet strict per 


formance criteria. 
Cush-N-Stop® a 4110 
series Smoothee closer 
was specified. These 
heavy duty closers have 
a built-in limiting stop 
preceded by hydraulic 
back check to Cushion 
the opening swing of 
the door. Their efficient 
operation, easy regula- 
tion and durability have 
been proven after many 


years in the field. 

For more information, 
see Sweet's Section 8. 
Or, in U.S.A., contact 
LCN Closers, PO. Box 
100, Princeton, IL 61356; 
(815) 875-3311. 

In Canada, Ingersoll- 
Rand Door Hardware, 
Mississauga, Ontario 
LE5-1E4; (416) 278-6128. 
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LCN CLOSERS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Products continued from page 150) 


The Durable Nylon collection, 
woven of 100 percent Zefron 
Nylon, is suitable for upholstery, 
panels, and wallcovering. The 
54-inch-wide fabric is a four-style 
collection, with fifteen colors in 
each style and exceeds industry 
standards for wear and mainte- 
nance. Ametex Contract Fabrics. 
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The Avonite Designer Gem- 
stone Collection has been ex- 
panded to four colors: Venetian 
White Agate, Lapis Blue, and 
Emerald Jade, in addition to 
Rose Quartz. Marbled Golden 
Travertine has a finely pat- 
terned, granular surface with 
veining shaded from deep 
amber to pale honey. Arctic 
White granite’s pale gray field is 
dappled with a random overall 
pattern of blue-gray and white 
granulation. Avonite. 
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LITERATURE 


Trem-Span traffic bearing sys- 
tem is a continuous expansion 
joint seal for sealing major ex- 
pansion joints on horizontal deck 
surfaces. It provides a durable, 
watertight seal for expansion 
joints in parking structures, 
plaza decks, and pedestrian 
walkways. Trem-Span provides 
long-term protection against 
water penetration and has the 
durability to withstand the 
punishment associated with 
vehicular traffic, snow removal 
equipment, and chemicals used 
for ice and snow melting. 
Tremco. 
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Washroom Hardware, a 340- 
page catalog, includes detailed 
design information, technical 
specifications, full-color photo- 
graphs of typical installations, 
and a full reference section 
about washroom hardware. 
Catalog 802 combines the tradi- 
tional color catalog with a techni- 
cal reference section. It also in- 
cludes Federal Handicapped 
Standards, graphs, charts, and 
tables. A two-page index lists 
information by both product 
and model number. Tubular 
Specialties Mfg., Inc. 
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ar\sbad, California 


health care 
rior design 
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Will-Seal™ 50/50 is an easy to 
install, watertight sealant system 
for expansion joints on high- 
ways, parking structures, and 
bridges. The system consists of: 
an impregnated, self-expanding, 
foam sealant with membranes 
permanently bonded within the 
foam; an epoxy adhesive; and 
splice sealant. The system is 
rated for a full +50 percent 


joint movement. Will-Seal Con- 


struction Foams. 
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The Half Moon lamp, designed 
by Sheila Kennedy and Frano 
Violich, is made of brushed steel 
and white opolo glass. It is avail- 
able as floor lamp, two wall 
sconce versions, a suspended 
ceiling lamp, or a table lamp. 
Ainsley Lamps. 
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The Prolite Sr. for larger ar- 
chitectural dimming applica- 
tions, will hold up to 12 dimmer 
modules in any combination of 
Single 6.0kw, Dual 3.6kw, or 
Quad 2.4kw dimming capacities. 
It is capable of dimming stand- 
ard and low-voltage incandes- 
cent, quartz, standard or dim- 
ming ballast fluorescent, and 
neon or cold cathode lighting 
fixtures from the same cabinet. 
It has a locking front door, fully 
magnetic branch breakers, split 
or single feed, and overheating 
protection. Electronics Diver- 
sified, Inc. 
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Skylight Design Guidelines 
Handbook describes the oppor- 
tunities for energy savings and 
good lighting design offered by 
skylights. The 120-page manual 
explains how to integrate 
skylights with other building 
elements and shows how to esti- 
mate the energy and dollar sav- 
ings possible. These guidelines 
apply primarily to manufac- 
tured, off-the-shelf skylights for 
commercial applications. The 
manual is available for $50 from 
AAMA, 2700 River Road, Des 
Plaines, III. 60018. 


(continued on page 154) 


MASTER OF ARCHITECTURE - M. ARCH. II 


FLORENCE 


A TWO SEMESTER PROGRAM 


in design, including courses in history and theory, 
is open to qualified students with a first profes- 
sional degree in architecture. Program begins with 
2-3 weeks in Syracuse, New York followed by 
two semesters in Florence, Italy. 


Faculty: Syracuse University faculty and inter- 
nationally renowned critics and historians. 


For information contact: 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
School of Architecture 
103 Slocum Hall 
Syracuse, NY 13244 
(315) 423-2255 


Still... a step ahead 


Marquesa Lana / ST, makes its debut through leading cat pet producers: Luxurious precision point finishes, 
engineeredhigh performance and ease of cafe are prominent features of commercial and residential 
carpets with Marquesa Lana / ST. Be a market leader. Ask for new carpetstyles with Marquesa Lana/ ST. 


: 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company 
900 Circle 75 Parkway N.W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30339 


Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company makes fibers and yarn. not finished carpet. 
Marquesa" Lana/ ST is a registered trademark for Olefin yarn produced by Amoco Fabrics and Fibers Company. 
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The new HP PaintJet color graphics printer. 
Great color is only / the story. 


Products (continued from page 152) 


Fabric Durasan prefinished gyp 
sum wall panels combine gypsum 
wallboard with soft, woven-tex- 
ture fabrics. The 20 versatile 
“heather-look” colors allow de- 
signers and specifiers to use tex 
tile design and color without the 
expense of field applications 
Each UL-rated panel is lami- 
nated and has fabric-wrapped 
square edges for precision but 
ting and panel-to-panel align- 
ment during installation. Fire 
Shield gypsum cores can be 
specified. Gold Bond Building 
Products. 
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Vertical Reciprocating Con- 
veyors for installation in existing 
elevator shafts offer multiple- 
level access. The lifts provide 
safe, efficient, low-cost vertical 
handling in older, multilevel 
buildings; installing in existing 
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shafts reduces costs even further 
A 20-page, four-color catalog 
provides information on the 
company’s complete line of 
VRCs, safety requirements, and 
planning guide. PHow Indus- 
tries, Ine 
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Grinnell Sprinkler Systems & 
Equipment catalog details the 
company’s complete product 
line including: Aquarius Hush 
sprinklers, bulb and solder type 
sprinklers, special purpose 
sprinklers, accessories and noz 
les, alarm and supervisory de 
vices, and valves. Included in the 
32 page, four-color catalog are 
system schematics for wet pipe, 
dry pipe, electrospray deluge, 
and electrospray preaction sys 
tems. Grinnell Fire Protection 
Systems Company 

Circle 207 on reader service card 
Rolling Doors and Grilles 
brochure discusses these 
categories plus operators, Lhe 
24-page catalog covers each 
product with illustrations and 
description. There are specifica 
tions and detail drawings. Oper 
ation is manual, chain, crank, oi 
motorized. North American 
Rolling Door, Ine 
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PACKARD 


The IMSI Block Wall System 
combines concrete block and 
expandable polystyrene insula 
tion inserts, which yield a strong 
masonry wall with a thermal 
rating of R-18. The block con 
tains two inch conduit holes 
that run vertically through the 
insulated or grouted block and 
align with the blocks immediately 
above and below. A feature of 
the IMSI wall system is the ability 
to preplan the electrical wiring 
or to install it at any later time 
Insulated Masonry Systems, Ine. 
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Plaster in a Roll™ is a gypsum 
impregnated flexible wallcovei 
ing for concealing cracks and 
other wall problems. It is suitable 
as a replacement for conven 
tional plaster in new construction 
or in remodeling and repair 
jobs. An 18-page publication 


covers basic uses, physical prop- 
erties, installation, and mainte- 
nance procedures. Charts show 
the results of fire hazard classi- 
fication, toxicity, Impact resist- 
ance, breaking load, and tear 
strength tests. Flexi-Wall Sys- 
tems. 
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Rubbergard® roofing systems of 
EPDM are described in a 16- 
page brochure. There are loose- 
laid ballasted, fully adhered 
sheet roofing, mechanically at- 
tached sheet roofing, Fastrac™ 
mechanically attached sheet 
roofing, and inverted EPDM 
sheet roofing. Each is illustrated, 
and charts provide physical 
properties of EPDM membrane 
and EPDM Formflash. Firestone 
Building Products Company. 
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Lighting guide presents oven 
400 lighting products: 

lech Trac® Marquee strip light- 
ing, Pech rack MRLI low-volt- 
age halogen fixtures, a new 
range of halogen wall sconces 
called Maya™, and torchieres. It 
also offers a series of chan- 
deliers, Startube™, and Startape. 
Starfire Lighting, Inc. 
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Hp PAINTS engineering use 
rer for 
dere or graphics ee 330 colors at 90 dP! 
Deskto dpi; 
Color plus plack at 180 dp a in 30-40 seconds) 
6 colo ed R page printe 
dert c 67 cps (avereg raare 
LQ a lar $ 
Software cap and other popu 
ks ciples 


It can also print a page of text 


in 30 seconds flat. 


1 
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©) 1987 Hewlett-Packard Co 


Dual glazing on a line of alumi- 
num windows is available with a 
fully removable or a hinged op- 
erable interior light. Interior 
and exterior glazing can be glass, 
acrylic, or polycarbonate. Where 
vandal resistance is a considera- 
tion, acrylic or polycarbonate 
exterior glazing resists damage 
from rocks and other airborne 
objects. Venetian blinds can be 
mounted between interior and 
exterior lights. Win-Vent Inc. 
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Cierra double-hung clad wood 
window has a clear-grained 
western pine interior ready for 
stain or paint. The outside is 
fully clad with maintenance-free 
aluminum. The waterproof glaz- 
ing system seals glass and sash, 
preventing water penetration. 
Thermal plastic rubber high- 
performance weather stripping 
locks out air infiltration. An op- 
tion is Heat Mirror™ or Sungate 
100 high-performance glass. 
Louisiana-Pacific Building Prod- 
ucts Division. 
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Holography is being used to 
show architect’s models. New 
techniques enable holographers 
to record relatively large objects, 
such as architectural models. 


One 39” x 39” hologram the com- 
pany produced depicts the archi- 
tectural model of a corporate 
headquarters that appears to 
have a depth of ten feet, three 
feet in front of the surface, and 
seven feet behind. Holaxis. 
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Lite-Tite shades are vinyl-coated 
fiberglass housed in extruded, 
anodized aluminum frames and 
attached to a roller mechanism 
at the top of the frame. They are 
completely lightproof, providing 
protection in light-safe environ- 
ments such as photo labs, laser 
surgery centers, heat catheriza- 
tion labs, art galleries, and com- 
puter rooms, where both light 
control and heat control are im- 
portant. The shades are easily 
cleaned and sanitized. They are 
offered in a variety of colors. 
O.C. Steele Co. 
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Conservation, restoration, and 
rehabilitation of older and his- 
toric buildings are covered in a 
list of books available. There also 
are books on structural analysis 
and inspection, masonry conser- 
vation, and wood, and NPS pres- 
ervation briefs that explain 
recommended methods of re- 
habilitating historic buildings in 
a manner consistent with their 
historic character. PRG. 
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The AP-3 Wall System uses a 
36-inch-wide panel incorporat- 
ing two 18-inch modules. Two- 
inch-deep double ribs create 
shadow lines, which are en- 
hanced by cover strips in con- 
trasting colors. The ribs also add 
strength and durability. The 
brochure provides specifications 
on general facts, panels, mate- 
rial, and erection, as well as 
drawings of the panel and cover 
strip and a chart showing the six 
colors. Atlantic Building Systems. 
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Omnispension™ dual-rotating 
steel carriers for Modernfold 
operable walls, are nested one 
inside the other and suspended 
from an all-steel track. The walls 
move smoothly through long 
spans or L, T, or X intersections. 


The system permits rapid altera- 
tion of partitioning needs. Om- 
nispension track design con- 

forms with ceiling grid systems, 
allowing right angle turns to be- 


come commonplace. Modernfold. 
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The 4000 plus fluorescent trof- 
fers are available in all standard 
architectural sizes and are com- 
patible with most ceiling types. 
The troffers can be fitted with 
flush steel, flush aluminum, or 
regressed aluminum doors. 
Other features include mitered 
door frames, rolled edge con- 
struction, wiring adapter plates, 
and T-bar lock clips. Columbia 
Lighting. 
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Ambassador Nova/Novatex 
coordinated expanded vinyl and 
100 percent nylon contract up- 
holstery fabrics are offered in 19 
colors. Ambassador Nova is a 
flame- and mildew-resistant ex- 
panded vinyl with an antistatic 
finish. Novatex is 100 percent 
Antron nylon that is Scotch- 
gard® protected for soil and 
stain resistance. It has a flamma- 
bility UFAC Class | rating. Mor- 
bern U.S.A. Inc. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND 


Products (continued from page 155) 


The DataBord 920 System of 
computer support furniture is 
ergonomically designed to re- 
duce eye strain, back problems, 
and uncomfortable reaching. It 
allows the operator to adjust 
screen and keyboard surface 
heights separately. It is a fully 
expandable modular system that 
can be adapted to meet changing 
requirements. Accessories can 
be integrated into the system to 
create a unified work station. All 
wiring is concealed for safety 
and aesthetic appeal. Krueger, 
Inc. 
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Floor-loading considerations 
for customizing high-density 
mobile storage systems are cov- 
ered in a 16-page guidebook, 
No. SC-8706. It is intended to 
acquaint architects, structural 
engineers, and space planners 


LITERATURE 


with system configuration and 
layout alternatives for existing 
buildings and new construction. 
It discusses dead and live loads, 
flexibility of system rail layout, 
rail load distribution, relocating 
of systems within bays to meet 
allowable load capacities, and 
typical floor conditions. 
Spacesaver Corp. 
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Commercial Sheet Vinyl and 
Tile Catalog for 1987 features 
‘Tarkett’s full line of commercial 
sheet vinyl and vinyl floor tile in 
installations. Color photo 
swatches, complete product de- 
scriptions, and recommended 
application information are pro- 
vided for each product section. 
Detailed price information on 
approximate installed price per 
square foot, technical specifica- 
tion data, maintenance instruc- 
tions, and warranty are included. 
‘Tarkett Inc. 
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BIOTEC workstations have in- 
dependently adjustable surfaces 
for the VDT screen and key- 
board and recessed controls for 
easy operator access. Details in- 
clude adjustable seating, key- 
board surface, palm support, 
footrest, and tilting VDT plat- 
form to reduce fatigue. Over- 


head organizers, undertable 
pedestals, and shelf units place 
reference materials within easy 
reach. Units are available in oak, 
walnut woodgrain, and putty 
finishes or combinations of the 
three. Hamilton Sorter Co. 
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Building Materials 


Major materials suppliers for 
buildings that are featured this 
month as they were furnished to 
P/A by the architects. 


United Airlines Terminal 1 
Complex, Chicago (p. 95). Archi- 
tects: Murphy/Jahn, associated with 
A. Epstein & Sons, Chicago. Con- 
crete spread footings, deck con- 
crete, and exterior paving: 
McHugh. Concrete caissons: 
Millgard. Steel frame (pipes, 
rolled sections, and built-up sec- 
tions): Mosher Steel (prime, 
metal floor deck); Marine Lron & 
Shipbuilding, Sprague Iron 
(subs). Aluminum mullions, in- 
sulated sandwich panels, alumi- 
num and glass skylights and 
doors: Flour City Architectural 
Metals. Insulating glass w/frit 
pattern: Falconer. Steel architec- 
tural panels: MTH Industries. 
Structural glazed facing tile: 
Hanley Brick. Hollow metal in- 


THIS RENDERING 
WAS PRODUCED 
IN LESS THAN 
A MINUTE, 
FOR LESS THAN 
A BUCK. 


The Merlin Express™ Lettering System from Varitronics creates high 
quality type for renderings in seconds, right in your office. And the cost is peanuts 


compared with traditional methods. 


Choose from a huge selection of fonts in sizes from 6 to 36 point. And 
you won't need special training, because Merlin Express is as easy to use as a 


typewriter. 


Faster, less expensive renderings are as near as your telephone Call now 
1-800-MERLIN-1 (1-800-637-5461). In Minnesota. 1-612-542-1580. Or mail 
this coupon to: Varitronic Systems, Inc., PO. Box 234, Minneapolis, MN 55440. 


Name/Title 


VARITRONICS 


Bus. Phone ( ) 


| Company. 


Bus. Address. 


| [C] Please send me my Merlin Express Information Kit. 5 | 


State Zip 


City. 
| Merlin Express™ —a trademark of Vanitronic Systems, Inc OLOZLISTE | 
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terior doors: Firedoor. Ter- 
razzo: Caretti/Metropolitan 
(joint venture); Capitol/ 
Marblette (joint venture). Perfo- 
rated linear metal ceilings: Alcan 
Building Products. Terne- 
coated stainless steel roof (ticket- 
ing pavilion): Follansbee Steel. 
Single-ply roof: DuPont Hypa- 
lon, by J.P. Stevens Roofing Sys- 
tems. Waterproofing/sealants: 
silicon, Dow Corning Corpora- 
tion. Insulation: Thermafiber, 
USG Corporation. Paint on 
structural steel: epoxy primer, 
TNEMEC; aliphatic poly- 
urethane, Pittsburgh Paints. 
Hinges: Hager and Lawrence. 
Locksets: Corbin. Door closers: 
LCN. Panic exit hardware: Von 
Duprin. Public address system: 
ALCHA. Carrier delivery sys- 
tem: Webb Industries. Pneu- 
matic tube distribution and cash 
systems: Translogic. Illuminated 
signage: Federal Sign. Baggage 
conveyors: Boeing Airport 
Equipment. Hydraulic elevators, 
moving stairways and walkways: 
Ous Elevator Company. Painted 
architectural steel stairs w/ter- 
razzo treads: MTH Industries. 
Concourse indirect metal halide 
lighting, and indirect fluorescent 
washers in hold rooms: Morris 
Kurtzon. Hold rooms indirect 
metal halide and fluorescent 


(continued on page 158) 


INVALUABLE REFERENCES FOR YOUR TECHNICAL 


LIBRARY! 
MICROPROCESSOR 


BASICS & 


MICROPROCESSOR 


SOFTWARE 


A two-volume reprint series from Machine 
Design Magazine . . 24 articles on topics 


such as anatomy of a microcomputer, developing 
software for micro application, and many more. 
You may order this series by mailing the coupon below to: 


Penton Education Division 
1100 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

(216) 696-7000 


Ur 
a Please send me copies of Microprocessor Basics & Microprocessor Software @ 


] Bill my company, P.O. enclosed 


Charge my: C MasterCard O Visa O American Express 


Account No. 
Expiration Date 
Name 

Title 


Address 


Payment enclosed for postage-free shipment (U.S. & Canada) 


City, State, Zip 
Signature 


Penton Education Division 


1 
| 
1 
E 
i 
i 
a 
i 
- 
Company 
i 
8 
a 
E 
L 


1100 Superior Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
n Da Os) a A A aa Gar) e A 


Guard® Wallcovering pre- 
sents Deidre, a unique em- 
bossing that evokes the 
“tailored” look of a classic 
fabric weave. The richness 
of the embossing makes it 


INTRODUCING DEIDRE. 
A DELICATE BALANCE OF TEXTURE AND HUE. 


CONTRACT VINYL WALLCOVERING 


Columbus Coated Fabrics « 1280 N. Grant Ave. 
PO. Box 208 · Columbus, Ohio 43216 * 614/297-6032 
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ideal for camouflaging im- 
perfections in wall surfaces. 
And with the flexibility of 
over 40 color selections, 
function and form were 
never in better balance. 


Bonne 
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Western? 


What isa Best 


INDEPENDENT 
WORLDWIDE 
LODGING 


The right place at the right price. 


: INDEPENDENT 
Make reservations at any Best Western, WORLDWIDE 


see your travel agent, or call toll-free 


1-800-528-1234 


LODGING 


“World's largest chain of 
independently owned 
and operated 
hotels, motor inns and resorts” 
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NOW GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS 


aà COMPARE 
_/NATIONAL’S 
QUALITY! 


No other manufacturer can guarantee 
gl the quality built into 
5 , i Nationals pre- 

engineered in- 
plant offices. 
and we can 
take a big bite 
out of your 


building costs 
too! 


VISION 
TOWER MOD-U-PLEX 
MODELS MODELS MODELS 


Vu NIANA PARTITIONS AND CALL TOLL-FREE 
AOU DNA, INTERIORS, INC. 800-OFFICES (633-4237) 
i 340 W. 78th Rd. or 800-327-3697 
Hialeah, FL 33014 (Florida: 305-822-3721) 


Fast, economical delivery from manufacturing facilities in: FLORIDA/ KANSAS / N. CAROLINA 
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Building Materials (cont. from p. 156) 
lighting: Sterner. Metal halide 
light sources: Osram Corpora- 
tion. Exterior high pressure 
sodium lighting: Crouse Hinds. 
Electric distribution: Commer- 
cial Light Company and Roberts 
Stage (joint venture). Water 
closets and urinals: Eljer. Toilet 
stalls: Sanymetal. Water foun- 
tains: Haws. Sprinklers: Star 
Sprinkler Corporation, Reliable 
Sprinkler. Variable air volume 
boxes, fin tube baseboard units, 
and air handling units: Advance 
Mechanical and Reliable. 
Radiant ceilings: Airtite, MCC 
Powers. Nylon cut pile carpet: 
Durkan. Seating: Krueger. 
Ticket counters: plastic laminate 
casework, Jensen. Podiums and 
backscreens, plastic laminate 
casework, American Woodcraft. 
Miscellaneous public counters: 
metal and wood casework, Bar- 
santi Woodwork and Carlson 
Store Fixtures. Flight and bag- 
gage information displays: Phil- 
lips & Brooks. 


Meyer May house restoration, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (p. 112). 
Architects: Tilton & Lewis Associ- 
ates, Inc. Tile roofing and pavers: 
Ludowici-Celadon. Water- 
proofing: Grace Products. Insu- 
lation: Owens-Corning. Paint: 
Benjamin Moore. Intercom: 
Aiphone. Fire and intrusion 
detection: Pyrotronics. Snow- 
melting gutter: Raychem. Light- 
ing: Sterner, McPhilben, Kim, 
Lucifer. Circuit breaker boards: 
Square D. Plumbing fittings: 
Chicago Faucet Co. Heating 
system: American Air Filter, 
Weil-McLain, Bell-Gossett. En- 
vironmental control systems: 
Honeywell. Carpets: PWV 
Studios. Reproduction lamps: 
P.A. Fiebigger, Grand Rapids 
Art Glass. Upholstered furniture 
reproductions: Ralph Rye. Re- 
production casegoods: Interior 
Woodworking Corp. Reproduc- 
tion fabric: Scalamandré. 


Jacobs House I, Madison, Wis. 
(p. 124). Architect: Frank Lloyd 
Wright; John Eifler, restoration 
architect. Redwood: California 
Redwood Association. Single-ply 
roofing: Celotex. Fiberglass insu- 
lation: Owens-Corning. Custom 
windows and French doors: 
Aspen Woodworking; Curtis 
Platt; Bradley Lynch. Insulating 
glass: Lake City Glass. Flooring: 
Burke Flooring. Floor paint: 
Lindsay Finishes. Hardware: 
Stanley Building Products. Door 
bolts: Builders Brass. Cremone 
bolts: Baldwin Hardware. 
Radiant heating pipe: Shell 
Building Products. Tables: Wil- 
son St. Woodworks. Upholstery 
fabrics: Artlee; Ben Rose. 


A ceiling renovation system unparalleled 


y 


LITT 


a at ie 
SE, 
TAS, 


a a 
in ease and beauty 


II Chicago Metallic Corporation 


Solve stress and strain problems in beam design — quickly... 
easily . . accurately on your PC with Quick BEAM 
A comprehensive beam design and analysis program. 


Developed by Engineering Software Co. 


Handles cantilever, simply supported or fixed beams © Stores solutions for later retrieval, modification and 
Distributed or point loads use 

Joint displacements and stresses @ Handles up to 20 loads with up to 19 connecting 
beam segments 


© Analyzes determinate or complex indeterminate 
situations 


Full or partial spans, varying cross sections 
End forces and reactions 


Graphics let you view the problem showing boundry conditions, node locations, forces, moments 
and distributed loads. Problem solution plots shear, moments, and deflection over the length of 
the beam. 

High computational speed and accuracy are obtained through use of matrix methods similar to 
those used in large main-frame computers. 


Complete technical support with telephone back-up service. 
Quick BEAM IBM disk and all documentation 


Also available! QuickCOLUMN — for biaxial design of any shape column. 


If you design with steel beams, then order QuickSHAPE. . . Material Property 
Selector 

Automatically retrieves properties and specifications of more than 1,102 AISC shapes including 
American Standard Channels, Structural Tees, and Single & Double Angles. Provides all 
dimensions, weights, areas, moment of inertia and section modulus. Then integrates with 
QuickBEAM above to completely automate your beam design calculations. 


QuickShape, including the AISC Properties Data Base 
When ordered with QuickBeam 


Chargecard users order toll-free 800-321-7003 (in Ohio 216/696-7000) 
or write to: Penton Education Division 

1100 Superior Avenue 

Cleveland, Ohio 44114 


SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS: 
_ JBM PC/XT/AT or compatibles SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! If you’re not completely satisfied with the 

or MS DOS 2.0 or higher computing power of these software programs, just return them within 30 days 

Zok minimum memory for full credit or refund. 

CGA, EGA support 
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The Image of the House 


The December issue will feature six houses, each of which pursues a 
different architectural vocabulary and offers a different setting for 
domestic life. They are: two California houses, one by Richard Meier 
& Partners and the other by Barton Phelps, an Arkansas house by 
Fay Jones and Maurice Jennings, a Minnesota house by Frank O. 
Gehry & Associates, an Illinois apartment by Krueck & Olsen, anda 
Connecticut house by Jed Johnson/Alan Wanzenberg & Associates. 


Also in December 


Another feature will focus on 
spec-built mansions, with 
Princeton, N.J., as a case study. 
An expanded products and liter- 
ature section on residential items 
also will be included in the issue. 


Future Issues 


The January P/A will present the 
winners of the 35th annual P/A 
Awards program as well as a 
timeline of the competition since 
its beginning in 1954. February’s 
issue will feature several past 
award winners, now complete. 


Randolph Tower/Chicago, Illinois 
White terra cotta surface is shown 
partially cleaned 


Restoration 
Cleaners 


Penetrate. 
Loosen. 

And Wash Away 
Dust, Dirt, 
Carbon, Algae 
and Mold from 
Masonry. 


Pressure rinsing after 
application of Sure Klean® 
Restoration Cleaner 


To restore the original 
appearance of your masonry 
building, turn to Sure Klean®. 
Offering over 20 specially 
formulated restoration products 
for cleaning tile, terrazzo, brick, 
marble, stone, terra cotta and 
most other masonry surfaces. 
Requiring only a simple cold 
water rinse, Sure Klean® 
Restoration Cleaners are easy 
to apply. Safer to the surface, 
more efficient and cost-effective 
than sandblasting or steam 
cleaning. 


»pSUREKLEAN> Restoration 


Cleaners make the dirtiest masonry 
buildings look like new again. 


ProSoCo, Inc. 
Chemicals for Construction 


P.O. Box 1578, Kansas City, KS 66117 
Stone Mountain, GA/South Plainfield, NJ 


913/281-2700 
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Successful buildings demand 
hard work. That is why more 
and more architects, 
contractors, code makers and 
engineers are depending on 
door and hardware 
professionals. Architectural 
Hardware Consultants (AHC) 
and Certified Door 
Consultants (CDC) make life 
easier. 


NEED A DOOR AND 
HARDWARE EXPERT? THE 
AHC AND CDC ARE READY 
TO SERVE YOU. 


No matter what you need in 
architectural doors and 
hardware, the AHC and CDC 
can help you. 
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AHCs and CDCs, certified by 
the Door and Hardware 
Institute (DHI), have invested 
years of time and talent in 
order to give you the best. 
Their expertise, gained 
through DHI schools and on- 
the-job training, a rigorous 
two-day certification 
examination and the latest 
technical and business 
management skills, gives you 
the best value for your dollar. 


A DHT certified consultant is 
your investment in 
experience. Look for the AHC 
and CDC—it is your 
guarantee of exceptional 
service. 
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O Please send information about 
AHCs and CDCs in my area. 

O I would like to know more 
about the Door and Hardware 
Institute. 


Name 

Title eee 
Company 

Phone 

Address 


Return this form to: 

Door and Hardware Institute 
7711 Old Springhouse Road 
McLean, VA 22102-3474 
Telephone 703/556-3990. 


Situations Open 


Department of Architecture 
College of Architecture, 
Art & Planning 


Position: Assistant, Associate, 
or Professor of Architectural 
Technology. The Department of 
Architecture is seeking candi- 
dates at the Assistant, Asso- 
ciate, or Professor level for po- 
sitions in the technology area of 
the curriculum. Candidates 
should have the ability to con- 
tribute to the undergraduate 
and graduate programs and 
should be qualified to teach in at 
least two of the following areas: 
building technology, site plan- 
ning, lighting and acoustics, en- 
ergy analysis and thermal de- 
sign. Positions require colla- 
boration with design faculty in 
studio instruction. Appointment 
criteria will include previous 
teaching experience; profes- 
sional degrees at the graduate 
level; experience in theoretical 
or applied computer methods, 
including computer graphics; 
professional experience and re- 
search in the architectural field. 
Academic scholarship and 
teaching are obligations of this 
position. Rank and salary are 
commensurate with experi- 
ence. 

Curriculum vitae and support- 
ing materials must be submitted 
to: 

Chairman Jerry A. Wells 
Department of Architecture 
143 East Sibley Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853-6701 
Cornell University is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer. 


PA Job Mart 


FACULTY POSITION IN 
BUILDING TECHNOLOGY, MIT 


A Tenure-track position as As- 
sistant or Associate Professor 
is Open in the field of the tech- 
nology of buildings and archi- 
tecture to teach students in the 
first professional degree in ar- 
chitecture who are preparing to 
become practitioners. Candi- 
date selected will also be ex- 
pected to participate in the 
building technology research 
program. 

The position is one in a group of 
nine faculty in building technol- 
ogy whose interests range from 
contributory to the next gener- 
ation of technological practice 
to those whose interests are in 
current and emerging tech- 
nological practice. Of particular 
interest are the fields of building 
elements and assemblies, 
building system integration and 
structures. Candidates may 
have been trained in architec- 
ture or engineering, mechanical 
or structural or construction 
systems. Field experience and 
MA Arch or PhD degree re- 
quired. Teaching experience 
highly desirable. 

Letter of interest, resume and 
the names of three references 
should be submitted to Pro- 
fessor Leon Glicksman, Room 
3-433, Department of Architec- 
ture, MIT, 77 Mass. Ave., Cam- 
bridge, MA 02139 by November 
15, 1987. 

MIT IS AN EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITY/AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 
EMPLOYER 


KING FAHD UNIVERSITY 
OF PETROLEUM 


rN 
AIO 


2 
& MINERALS 
DHAHRAN-SAUD! ARABIA 


College of Environmental Design 


ARCHITECTURE 


Needs 


Faculty members for positions in Architectural 
Design Studios, Architectural History and 
Theory, Teaching/research position in computer 


graphics. 


Applicants should possess at least a Masters 
degree in their area of specialization and have 
professional and academic experience. 


The University offers attractive salary and 
benefits which are tax-free. 


Send resume with supporting documents to: 
KING FAHD UNIVERSITY OF PETROLEUM & MINERALS 


HOUSTON OFFICE, DEPARTMENT 626 
5718 WESTHEIMER, SUITE 1550 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 77057 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE UNIVERSITY, 
Department of Architecture with pro- 
grams in Architecture and Landscape 
Architecture is seeking applications 
for the position of Department Chair- 
person. The Department has a student 
body over 300. The position is a full- 
time appointment divided between 
teaching and administrative duties. 
The Chairperson will be appointed as a 
senior faculty member, beginning July 
1, 1988. Minimum requirements: pro- 
fessional registration in Architecture 
or Landscape Architecture prior ad- 
ministrative and teaching experience 
totaling at least ten years and a Master 
of Architecture and/or Landscape or 
related field. Salary commensurate 
with qualifications and experience. For 
further information contact Chair- 
person Search Committee. Appli- 
cations must include an outline re- 
sume; expanded resume; and names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers of 
at least four professional references. 
Applications until January 31, 1988 or 
until a qualified candidate is hired. 
Send applications to: Vincen Hatlen, 
Chair of Search Committee, De- 
partment of Architecture, P.O. Box 
5285, Fargo, ND 58105-5285. NDSU - 
AA/EO Employer. 


DEAN 
School of Architecture and 
Environmental Design 


State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


The School of Architecture and Envi- 
ronmental Design, State University of 
New York at Buffalo, seeks qualified 
applicants for the position of Dean ef- 
fective July 1988 


The Schoo offers graduate and under- 
graduate degrees in fields represented 
by three departments (Architecture, 
Design Studies, and Environmental De- 
sign and Planning), each with a mission 
statement developed by its faculty and 
administered by a Chairperson. A full- 
time equivalent faculty of 36 (27 full- 
time and 9 part-time), supported by a 
staff of 11, serves a student body of 375 
full-time equivalent undergraduate and 
175 full-time equivalent graduate stu- 
dents 


Candidates for the position are ex- 
pected to have educational back- 
grounds and demonstrated profes- 
sional achievements which render 
them eligible for appointment at the 
rank of Professor with tenure. It is highly 
desirable that candidates have demon- 
strated their interest and involvement in 
professional work and activities which 
transcend the conventional disciplinary 
boundaries. Candidates must have a 
significant record of published work or 
professional work and demonstrated 
administrative skill in the conduct and 
management of research, education 
and professional activity. 

Application deadline: December 15, 
1987. Interested candidates should 
send a letter and complete curriculum 
vitae along with the names of three 
references to the Chair of the Search 
Committee: Dr. Thomas F. George, 
Dean; Faculty of Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics; 411 Capen Hail; State 
University of New York at Buffalo; Buf- 
falo, New York 14260. 


SUNYAB is an Affirmative Action/Equal 
Opportunity Employer. 


Department of Architecture 
College of Architecture, 
Art & Planning 


Position: Assistant, Associate, 
or Professor of Architectural 
Design. The Department of Ar- 
chitecture is seeking candi- 
dates at the Assistant, 
Associate, or Professor level for 
positions in Architectural De- 
sign. Candidates must be qual- 
ified to teach architectural de- 
sign as well as courses in 
another area of the curriculum, 
such as building construction, 
architectural theory, profession 
of architecture, design commu- 
nication, etc. Appointment cri- 
teria will include previous 
teaching experience, scholarly 
preparation, creative work or 
research in design, Academic 
scholarship and administration 
are obligations of these posi- 
tions. Rank and salary are com- 
mensurate with experience. 
Curriculum vitae and support- 
ing materials must be submitted 
to: 


Chairman Jerry A. Weils 
Department of Architecture 
143 East Sibley Hall 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, NY 14853-6701 
Cornell University is an Equal 
Opportunity / Affirmative Action Employer. 


UNC-Charlotte seeks architec- 
tural faculty to teach studio and 
a topical seminar. Openings ex- 
ist at all studio years. Topical 
areas include: materials and 
methods, landscape design, in- 
terior design, lighting, construc- 
tion-technology-history, envi- 
ronmental determinants and 
computer aided design. 


The COA seeks faculty commit- 
ted to working together to pro- 
vide a holistic, innovative archi- 
tectural education and to 
addressing vital academic and 
professional issues. While spe- 
cific expertise is sought, gen- 
eral knowledge and experience 
in the field of architecture is req- 
uisite. Soon to be established is 
a research oriented graduate 
program studies in both design 
and technolog theory. 


Tenure Track and Visiting Assis- 


tant/Associate Professorships 
are available. Master’s degree 
or equivalent is required. Salary 
is commensurate with qual- 
ifications. Openings for Spring 
1988 and Fall 1988. 


Strategically located, Charlotte 
is a regional hub with connec- 
tions to US and Europe. The 
temperate climate and its lo- 
cation between the Carolina 
mountains and the Atlantic Oc- 
ean further its attractiveness as 
a place to live, work, and study. 


Forward Vitae and a letter out- 
lining your approach to archi- 
tectural education to: Charles 
C. Hight, Dean, College of Ar- 
chitecture, UNC-Charlotte, NC 
28223 before November 15, 
1987 for Spring 1988 1 5 
and before February 15, 1988 
for Fall 1988 openings. 
AA/EOE 
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FACULTY POSITION 


The School of Architecture, University 
of Texas at Austin, is seeking out- 
standing applicants for a tenure or ten- 
ure-track faculty position to begin in Fall 
1988. Salary and rank will be commen- 
surate with qualifications and experi- 
ence. 
Qualifications - Candidates must 
have a professional degree in Land- 
scape Architecture and an advanced 
degree in either Landscape Architec- 
ture or Architecture. Teaching experi- 
ence is desirable. 
Primary Responsibilities - The can- 
didate selected will be expected to 
teach one undergraduate or graduate 
design studio and one lecture or semi- 
nar course in site design each semester. 
Deadline for Application - Nomi- 
nations or applications will be accepted 
unitl an appointment is made; however, 
screening of credentials will begin in 
January 1988. The application should 
include a resume with complete profes- 
sional experience, education, list of 
publications, and names/addresses of 
three or more references. Submit to: 
Dean Hal Box, FAIA 
School of Architecture 
University of Texas at Austin 
Austin, Texas 78712 


EOE/AAE 


The Department of Architecture, 
University of Florida, anticipates 
several full-time tenure track posi- 
tions for Fall, 1988, as described 
below. Teaching, professional ex- 
perience, and research activity are 
preferred for all positions. All posi- 
tions require a professional archi- 
tectural degree and a Master’s or 
Ph.D. degree. Rank and salary 
commensurate with qualifications 
and experience. 


1) One or more positions to teach 
architectural design at all levels 
with a particular need at the first 
and second year. 


2) One or more positions to teach 
any combination of the follow- 
ing: environmental technology, 
history, theory and design. 
Other areas of expertise may in- 
clude computer applications 
and historic preservation. 


Our primary goal is to recruit fac- 
ulty who have an enthusiastic and 
creative approach to teaching. 
Faculty wil be expected to de- 
velop an area of research that will 
lead to outside funding and/or 
publications. 


Send letter of application, resume, 


names and phone numbers of 
three references to: Tony White, 
Chairman, Faculty Search Commit- 
tee, Department of Architecture, 
University of Florida, Gainsville, 
Florida 32611. (904) 392-0215. Re- 
view of applications will begin No- 
vember 1, 1987, and will continue 
until positions are filled. 


The University of Florida is an Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative Action 
employer and encourages appli- 
cations from women and minor- 
ities. 
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COMPUTER ENGINEERING 
DESIGNER (Architecture) to de- 
velop computer programs which 
will generate Islamic patterns as 
well as develop an Arabic user in- 
terface. Will develop software 
which will be written in Pascal. Du- 
ties include programming micro- 
computers which are using the 
MS-DOS operating systems by 
writing a specification, flow chart 
and coding the computer. Must be 
familiar with CAD for architects. 
Bachelor of Science with major 
field of study in Architectural Engi- 
neering plus 5 years experience 
required. Must be fluent in the Ar- 
abic language. $37,176.00 per 
year. Place of employment/inter- 
views: Venice, CA. Send this ad 
and your resume to Job 
#DN8860, P.O. Box 9560, Sac- 
ramento, CA 95823-0560 not later 
than November 30, 1987. 


* 


AS 
TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 


Challenging oppty begin- 
ning in Jan, 88. Successful 
candidate will have deg in 
E.E., A.E., or Arch, over 5 yr 
lighting ind. exp., extensive 
knidg of lighting calcula- 
tions and illumination 
criteria, and working knidg 
computer systems. Resp. in- 
clude assisting technical 
committees in production 
of standards, practices, 
reports and courses; and 
reviewing for accuracy and 
adherance to Society 
guidelines. Handle inquiries 
and oversee database. 
Some travel and public 
speaking required. Please 
send sal. hist. and rqmnts to 
Technical Director—PA, IES, 
345 E. 47th St., NY 10017. 


SENIOR DESIGNER 


Prominent A/E firm headquar- 
tered in the Washington, D.C. 
area and dedicated to design 
excellence is seeking an ex- 
perienced, talented architect to 
establish and lead the design of 
Our projects. Our projects are 
varied in type and size and pre- 
sent excellent design oppor- 
tunities. If you are a registered 
architect with a minimum of 8 
years experience and possess 
the dynamics and leadership 
skills necessary to work with 
our senior management and to 
maximize the design potential 
of our projects, send your re- 
sume in complete confidence 
to: Jerry L. Quebe, FAIA, Prin- 
cipal, VVKR Incorporated, 901 
North Pitt St., Alexandria, VA 
22314. 


CAD SYSTEM MANAGER 


Establishing & setting up CAD 
operating system for architec- 
tural design use. Operating the 
system to apply to each individ- 
ual architectural project. MA in 
Architecture with emphasis on 
CAD & 1 yr. on the job or 1 yr. 
Assistant Architect exp. req'd. 
Ability of consulting on the as- 
pects of CAD system design, 
selection, implementation, ap- 
plications & operation, & knowl- 
edge of auto CAD, LISP, PC- 
DOS software req'd. $17.71/ 
hour at 40/hrs/week. Place of 
employment and interviews: 
Topanga, CA. Send this ad &a 
resume to Job #WS9016, P.O. 
Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0560 not later than 11/ 
30/87. 


Assistant Architect, archi- 
tectural design and project 
coordinator, $9.60 per hour, 
full-time, Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture, 1-1/2 years work 
experience, legal right to 
work and written verifiable 
references needed. Job site 
- North Hollywood, Califor- 
nia. Send this ad and a re- 
sume to Job #CP 9280, P.O. 
Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0560 not later than 
December 5, 1987. 


Architect/Senior. At least 4 
years experience and Bache- 
lors Degree in Architecture. 
$12.72 hourly. Will work closely 
together with engineers regard- 
ing various projects. Work with 
clientele to design various 
properties to fit their needs, 
give estimate of cost and time 
involved, oversee work of junior 
architects, work together with 
other engineers/contractors re- 
garding job site, design pro- 
jects and accurately draw de- 
sign on blueprints. Place of 
employment and interview: Los 
Angeles, CA. Send this ad and 
your resume stating your qual- 
ifications to Job #NOF 812, 
P.O. Box 9560, Sacramento, CA 
95823-0560 not later than De- 
cember 2, 1987. 


If you like excitement, deadlines, and 
Creativity you belong on our team - A 
small design oriented firm of archi- 
tects located in Portsmouth, NH 
(hailed by Money Magazine as one of 
the most attractive places to live) just 
outside the hub of Boston. We are 
seeking a licensed architect experi- 
enced with building renovation tech- 
niques, CAD systems or construction 
management. Submit your resume 
including status of registration and 
salary requirements to: 


Aring Schroeder Architects 
P.O. Box 5095 
Portsmouth, NH 03801 


Associate 
Editor 


Immediate opening 
for an associate editor 
for design and tech- 
nical articles. Back- 
ground in architecture 
and building technol- 
ogy, skills in research 
and technical writing, 
and familiarity with 
building products and 
specifications all nec- 
essary. Salary nego- 
tiable. Reply to Job 
Mart, Box 503, Pro- 
gressive Architecture, 
600 Summer Street, 
P.O. Box 1361, Stam- 
ford, CT 06904. 


DESIGNER 
CREATIVE, design profes- 
sionals needed for expand- 
ing product and architec- 
tural design firm. Ideal 
situation for experienced 
concept oriented pro to 
work on diverse projects in- 
cluding lighting, furniture, 
housewares, graphics and 
architectural interiors. Send 
resume to: 

Sonneman Design Group Inc. 
26-09 Jackson Avenue 
1. . C. NY 11101 


ARCHITECT 

Provide professional services in 
research, development, design, 
construction, alteration, repair 
of real property, specializing in 
group housing, commercial/ 
residential projects. Bachelors 
degree in Architecture and 5 
2800 experience required. 

2,907.00 a month salary. Job 
site/interview Los Angeles, CA. 
Send this ad and your resume to 
Job #FC 9791, P.O. Box 9560, 
Sacramento, CA 95823-0560, 
not later than November 30, 
1987. If offered employment 
must show legal right to work. 


PRODUCT DESIGNER 


Looking for a creative, free- 
lance furniture designer 
who has understanding of 
executive furniture and the 
consumer. 
Products must solve the 
problems of the market- 
place. Contact: 
Liz Muir, Product Mgr 
Gilbert Int'l, Inc. 
1400 E. Berry St. 
Fort Worth, TEXAS 76119 


Registered Arhcitect Needed 
Architéctural/Engineering organization 
seeks Architect for position leading to 
principal. 10 years experience at principal/ 
project architect level required. Design and 
marketing skills desirable. General prac- 
tice and custom residences. Located near 
southeastern shore of Lake Michigan. 
dhow, inc., 705 Franklin Square, Michigan 
City, IN 46360 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Award winning, rapidly expand- 


ing Westchester County firm of- 
fers opportunities to excel and 
advance quickly. Mixed-use 
projects require a Job Captain 
and a Designer with a minimum 
of 5 years experience, and a 
Senior Project Manager with a 
minimum of 15 years experi- 
ence. Salary negotiable. Pro- 
vide resume to: 


Nadler Philopena & Associates 
103 South Bedford Road 
Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
Attn: Mr. René Mueller 


ARCHITECT 


Progressive interior design firm seeks 
registered architect w/3 + yrs experi- 
ence to serve as project manager. 
Strong interest in interior architecture. 
Excellent salary & benefits. Send re- 
sume to: Pam Barnett Design, 401 
Suren St., Terrace Level, Nashville, TN 
7219. 


UNIVERSITY/NEW MEXICO 


ASSOC. PROF. Fall 88. Teach 
design and construction. Com- 
puter knowledge. Min. Qual.: 
Prof. degree, substantial prof./ 
teaching experience. VISIT. 
ASSIST. PROF. Fali 88. Teach 
undergrad design, theory. Min. 
Qual.: Prof. degree, 1 year 
teaching, prof. experience. 
Statement, three references, 
portfolio, resume by Feb. 8, 88, 
to G. Anselevicius, Dean, 
School of Architecture and 
Planning, Univ. of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, NM 87131 (tel. 
(505) 277-2903). EOE/AA. 


Designer-Educator 


Interior design faculty position, full time 
tenure track, starting 8/15/88. Primary 
responsibilities include commercial de- 
sign studio, design theory, and meth- 
odology. Deadline 1/15/88. Department 
of Interior Design, Box 2519, Virginia 
Commonwealth University, Richmond, 
VA 23284-2519. (804) 257-1713. 


Services 


ARCHITECTS - $25,000-85,000 
GROUP ONE SEARCH 
Executive Architectural Recruiters. 
Superb positions Nationwide at all 
levels with Regional and National 
firms. Confidential. NEVER A FEE. 
P.O. Box 273210, Tampa, FL 33688. 


(813) 969-0544 


RitaSue Siegel Agency™ 


A recruiting service to find architects, interior, 
graphic and industrial designers, marketing and 


Sates support people for consultants and busi- 
ness. Confidential. Nationwide, international. 


60 W. 55 St., New York, NY 10019 
212/586-4750 


Educational Opportunities 


FULLY APPROVED UNIVER- 
SITY DEGREES!! Economical 
home study for Bachelor's, 
Master's, Ph.D., fully approved 
by California State Department 

Education. Prestigious fac- 
ulty counsels for independent 
study and life experience cred- 
its (5,100 enrolled students, 500 
faculty). Free information— 
Richard Crews, M.D. (Harvard), 
President, Columbia Pacific 
University, Department 2A6D, 
1415 Third Street, San Rafael, 
CA 94901. Toll Free: (800) 227- 
0119; California: (800) 552- 
5522; or (415) 459-1650. 


Notice 

Please address all correspondence to 
box numbered advertisements as 
follows: 


Progressive Architecture 

Job Mart—(Assigned Number) 
P.O. Box 1361 

600 Summer Street 

Stamford, Connecticut 06904 


Advertising Rates 


Display style $160 per column inch, 
per your layout. Maximum 6 inches. 
Commissionable to recognized ad- 
vertising agencies. Approximately 
35 words per inch. Column width 
approximately 13⁄4". No charge for 
use of box number. Situations 
wanted advertisements: $65 per 
column inch. Noncommissionable. 


Check or money order should ac- 
company the advertisement and be 
mailed to Mary Mulach, P/A Classi- 
fied, 1100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 
OH 44114 (Telephone 216/696- 
7000, Ext. 2584). 


Display style advertisements are also 
available in fractional page units 
starting at V page and running to 
full page. 


Insertions will be accepted no later 
than the 1st of the month preceding 
month of publication. Copy to be set 
due seven days earlier. 


Proposals Invited 


“The family suggests CITY OF NEW YORK 


that memorial 
contributions be made ATTENTION: ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS 
to the American 
Heart Association * New York City is soliciti lificati fi hi I fi desi 
ew York City is soliciting qualifications from architectural firms to design two 
When people want to new state-of-the-art 100 bed juvenile detention facilities to replace Spofford 
honor a loved one Juvenile Center, NYC’s only secure juvenile facility. The basis for design will be 


the Department of Juvenile Justice’s facility program. The goal of this high priority 
$50 million plan Is to provide an enriched environment for adolescents within a 
facility that is both secure and programmatically effective. 


and fight heart disease. 


Firms are sought with a record of Innovative, responsive, high quality design work; 
experience need not Inciude design of secure facilities. 


THE AMERICAN HEART 
ASSGLEIATION 
MEMORIAL PRGGRAMe 


CZ 2 2 
., : DA 


Responses are limited to: 


a) Federal Forms 254 and 255; 

b) Firm’s brochure; 

c} Portfolio of relevant design work Including plans, sections and elevations; 
d} Brief description of firm's design philosophy relative to this project: 

e] Production capabllity. 


Submissions are due by 12:00 noon, November 30, 1987 at the Department of 
General Services, Municipal Building, 15th Floor, 1 Centre Street, New York, NY 
10007, Attention: Mark Walker. 


Firms which in the opinion of the City possess the experience, personne! and 


WERE FIGHTING FOR capability to design the facility will be asked to submit comprehensive proposals. 
RAEE Edward I. Koch, Mayor 
M Hadiey W. Goid, Commissioner 
American Heart 


Department of General Services 
Ellen Schall, Commissioner 
Department of Juvenile Justice 


Association 


This space provided as a public service. 
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We light the 


American dream 


with track. 


You design the 
American dream, we 
light it. Malls, 
museums, hotels, 
offices, restaurants. 
All are part of the 
American dream, and 
you play a dynamic 
role in its realization. 
We at Progress are 
proud of our soppor 
ive role, and build 
that pride into the 
industry’s widest 


Parisian Plaza Mall, Huntsville, Alabama 


Subsidiary of Kidde,Inc. KIDDE Box 12701 Philadelphia, PA 19134 


Circle No. 365 on Reader Service Card 


selection of fixtures 
for commercial 

and residential 
installations. Our 
quality track lighting 
is a prime example... 
it’s a system that is 
second to none... 
engineered to help 
make your dream, a 
reality. For our new 
track catalog, contact 
Progress or your 
local distributor. 


11/2" x 2" x 3/16” STEEL ANGLE BOLT 
INTO PIER 


S BRONZE BOLTS 
— BRONZE-PLATED LIFELINE BASE = 


Selected Details 


__ BRONZE-PLATED TUBULAR TURNBUCKLE 


DETAIL AT PIER ANCHOR 


m 1725.4mm 


Conference Room Ceiling 
McKone & Company 

Las Colinas, near Dallas, Texas 
Natsios & Lee, in their design of 
aconference room for the adver- 
tising and public relations firm 
of McKone & Company, were 
asked to innovate and to use 
materials by some of McKone’s 
clients, such as Wilsonart and 
S.R. Wood. They did so with 
great aplomb. The room has a 
secondary ceiling that consists of 
Ys-inch plywood sheets, faced in 
two different laminate patterns 
and edged with an African 
Rosewood veneer, supported 
from above and held in compres- 
sion by bronze yacht rigging. 
Track-mounted wall panels 
slide, automatically, into slots in 
the ceiling. 


Major Materials: Plastic laminate: 
Wilsonart. African Rosewood ve- 
neer: S.R. Wood. Bronze yacht rig- 
ging: Manhattan Marine Supply. 
McKone & Company Conference Room. Paint: Benjamin Moore. Pendant 
fixtures: Boyd. 


| MINIMUM ANGLE POSSIBLE THROUGH 
| h PLASTIC LAMINATE CANOPY SANDWICH TURNBUCKLE TENSION 


f ~ 1 x 191/8" BRONZE-PLATED YACHT RIGGING 
—— ACOUSTICAL TILE SOFFIT 


TUBULAR TURNBUCKLE 

LIFELINE BASE & STEEL ANGLE ASSEMBLY 
SIVAGELESS FORK TERMINAL 

TUBULAR TURNBUCKLE 

PIER ANCHOR ASSEMBLY 


FACE OF PIER 


=F 4 
CANOPY RIGGING SYSTEM — goa m 


1 x 191/8" BRONZE-PLATED YACHT RIGGING 


~ SIVAGELESS FORK TERMINAL 


BRONZE BOLTS 


BRONZE-PLATED LIFELINE BASE 


2% x 1/2" x 1⁄8" STEEL ANGLE 
PLATED TUBULAR TURNBUCKLE 
BRONZE-PLATED LIFELINE BASE 


PLASTIC LAMINATE 


1⁄4" HARDWOOD TRIM 


AFRICAN ROSEWOOD VENEER 


PLASTIC LAMINATE 


3⁄4" HARDWOOD 1/2 ROUND MOULDING 
a AFRICAN ROSEWOOD VENEER 


DETAIL AT CANOPY CONNECTION . 1725.4mm N 
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decision. 


It's the easiest one youll ever make. 


Kentile Terrazzo. 
A professional way to beautiful floors. 


When it’s time to recommend a solid 
vinyl tile that offers beauty and 
durability, your best bet is Kentile® 
Terrazzo. Available in 8 contem- 
porary colors, 12” x 12, 1%” thick, 
Kentile Terrazzo is ideally suited for 
commercial, residential and even 
such demanding institutional 
installations as hospitals. It will give 
your clients all the beauty and long- 
lasting qualities of a terrazzo floor 


without the expense and bother of 
an involved installation. 

Kentile Terrazzo solid vinyl tile, 
the professional way to beautiful 
floors. Call your Kentile 
representative. 


DNA. 


Kentile Floors Inc., Brooklyn, N. V. 11215 


For additional information see Sweet's 1988 Catalog File: “General Building and Renovation! 


or call 800-447-1982 for nearest Kentile Sales Office. 
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New from C/S, 
fire-rated 


Expansion Joints. 


Now C/S offers owners and archi- 
tects tested* expansion joint 
systems which meet or exceed 
2-hour fire rating requirements. 
These remarkable expansion 
joints, with our exclusive FB-83 
Fire Barrier, are capable of main- 
taining their two hour fire-rating 
following cycled movement and 
severe temperature conditions. 
Furthermore, a high pressure 
hose-stream will not destroy the 
performance of the joint system. 
And the system’s center pivot 
design allows for movement of 
up to plus or minus 50% without 
loss of cover. Ordinary joints 
packed with traditional insula- 
tion simply can’t compare! 
Considering what's at stake, 
don’t you owe it to yourself to 
learn more about the finest fire- 
rated expansion joints available? 


*Tested in accordance with applicable provi- 
sions of ASTM E119 and E814 procedures. 
Call or write for test results and ICBO eval- 
uation report No. 4241. 
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